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WATER LILIES IN SAN DIEGO. Pictured above is Comanche, one 
of the hardiest of all water lilies. It’s making a gorgeous 
splash of color right now in Balboa Park’s famous La- 
goon. For more about it, turn to ‘August in the Garden.”’ 


SUNSET GOES TO GVER 200,000 WESTERN 

















Pack all the extra fun you can into this 
summer’s trip! See more; do more — on a 
carefree vacation that your neighborhood Shell dealer now 
can help you plan. 

Just tell him where and when you’re going. He will notify 
Shell Touring Headquarters, where experts will trace your 
route on a U.S. map. You'll be sent this map and additional 
state maps...directories of resorts, trailer camps, auto courts 
and hotels...and answers to any questions you ask. 

And when you are out on the road, friendly Shell dealers 
everywhere will round out these services for you—with 
special directions and help. 

You are cordially invited to visit Shell’s Western Touring 
Headquarters, 100 Bush St., San Francisco ... or the Shell 
Touring Offices in Seattle, Portland, Salt Lake City, Spo- 
kane, Los Angeles, Fresno, Sacramento, or Vancouver, B.C. 












































NO WRONG ROADS 

“Turn - backs” and the hours 
they waste can be avoided, 
thanks to the maps and ad- 
vance information from Shell 


































SEE MORE SCENERY 

Shell can often route you over 
one way, bring you back an- 
other. Result: twice as many 
interesting things to see 















LOCAL DIRECTIONS 
To find historic spots, public 
buildings, churches, beaches, 


restaurants, etc., ask any 
local Shell dealer 























SHELL 
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LET YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD SHELL Vacadt 
DEALER START YOU ON A 


YOUR KIND OF FUN 

Shell’s Touring Headquarters 
can tell you ahead of time 
where you can find your fa- 
vorite sports at their best 


SEE RODEOS, FAIRS 


Don’t miss the fun and glam- 
our of local fiestas, county 
fairs and rodeos. Shell can tip 
you off on these in advance 


DRIVE STRAIGHT TO BED 

No worrying where to stay. 
Shell provides resort, hotel, 
auto court, trailer camp di- 
rectories; tells you rates, etc. 


WHAT TO DO WITH PETS 

Even “pooch” is taken care 
of! Shell hotel directories 
show which places have ken- 
nels and pet arrangements 


YOU CAN BE SURE 
Add home-clean restrooms 
and Shell service and prod- 
ucts ... and you total up a 
grand two weeks! 
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THEATER & LECTURES 


Summer DraMA SEASON continues at University 
of Washington Showboat and Penthouse Thea- 
ters, through Aug., Seattle. 

FEDERAL THEATER, Portland. Hansel and Gretel, 
children’s Saturday morning matinees, Aug. 6, 
13. Alice in W onderland, evening performances, 
Aug. 15-20; children’s Saturday morning mat- 

i Reed College Open-Air Theater, 





FEDERAL THEATER, San Francisco. Night Must Fall, 
drama, to Aug. 6; The Milky Way, comedy, 8-20; 
The Double Door, drama, 22-31. 

FepeRAL THEATER, Oakland. Newly started pro- 
ject, at 12th Street Theater. Excursion, to Aug. 5; 
Night Must Fall, 8-20; The Milky Way, 22-31. 

DEMONSTRATED PLANETARIUM LeEcTURE, The Milky 
Way and Other Galaxies, Griffith Observatory & 
Planetarium, Los Angeles. Daily during Aug. 

Tres Puertas (Three Doors)—behind each is 
different entertainment, audience chooses which 
door to be opened. P: idua Hills The: ater, Clare- 
mont, Calif., to Aug. 27. 

SEVEN FROM Suaw, cycle of man and civilization, 
continues at Midsummer Drama Festival, Pasa- 
dena Community Playhouse, Pasadena, to 
Aug. 13. 


MUSIC 


SraDIUM PHILHARMONIC Concert, Portland, Aug. 
1, 8, 15. 

Ho.ttywoop Bowt, Symphonies Under the Stars. 
Music of the Cinema, Aug. 2; symphony, 4; Jascha 
Heifetz, violinist, 5; Mme. Butterfly, Koyke, 
a 9; symphony, 11; Chas. Kulman, tenor, 

Albertina Rasch Ballet, 16; symphony, 18; 
Tose ha Seidel, violinist, 19; ‘Special Feature 
Night, 23; Otto Kle smperer, conduc tor, 25; Lotte 
Lehmann, soprano, 27; Martha, 30. 

Sunpay Eventne Concerts, Giant Forest, Sequoia 
National Park, to Aug. 4. 





ART 


VENETIAN Patntines, Portland Art Association, 
Aug. 4-25. 

Water CoLors, by members of Bay Region Art 
Association, Oakland Art Gallery, during Aug. 

Los ANGELES Museum, Max Beckman paintings, 
to Aug. 10; Swedish prints, 1-15; Frobenius 
collection of pre-historic rock paintings, 20-Sept. 
19; Daumier and Gavarni lithographs and Karl 
Hofer paintings and drawings, through Aug. 

ANNUAL FestiIvaL or Arts, living models in art 
tableaux, to Aug. 9; 20th Anniversary Prize 
Exhibition, oils, water colors, sculpture, during 
Aug. Laguna Beach Art Association. 


SHOWS & CELEBRATIONS 


OreGon Women’s Ciosep Go_r TouRNAMENT, 
Portland, Aug. 1-5. 

Guiap Ferstivat, Grants Pass Gladiolus Society, 
Grants Pass, Ore., Aug. 5, 6. 

ANNUAL ALAMEDA Danuta Snow, hundreds of 
specimens and new creations. High School, Ala- 
meda, Calif., Aug. 20, 21. 

San LEANDRO DauLia Snow, San Leandro, Calif., 
Aug. 27, 28. 

San Mateo Nationat Horse Suow, Menlo Park, 
Calif., Aug. 6-13. 

Ca.irorniA STATE AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONSHIPS, 
Pebble Beach, Calif., Aug. 22-28. 

OLp SPANISH Days Fresta IN SANTA BARBARA, 
Entire city ‘“‘goes Spanish’ with parades and 
pageants at Mission and court house. Aug. 10-13. 

ANNUAL TOURNAMENT OF LicHTs, Newport Har- 
bor, Calif., Aug. 20. Newport Harbor Race 
Week, 23-28. 

AMERICAN BeEGONIA Society SHow, begonias, 
fuchsias, and other lath house subjects. Long 
Beach, Calif., Aug. 20, 21. 

ANNUAL AQUAPLANE Race, Catalina Island, Man- 
hattan, Hermosa, Aug. 1. 

San Dreco County Farr AND HARNESS RACING, 
Del Mar, through Aug. 
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“Whenever thére’s 
glass to be cleaned, 
I use Old Dutch.” ‘ 























“Old Dutch has kept our 
tub like new for years.” 


a 
TRY THIS TEST 
Sprinkle a little Old 
Dutch on the back of 
a plate. Rub with a 
coin and listen. You'll 5 
hear no scratching ( CP 
because Old Dutchis / 
free from harsh grit. 














“Old Dutch and 
a mop are all my 
linoleum needs.” 
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“Old Dutch cuts / 
grease quickly, F 
leaves my sink 
shining.”’ 
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OLD DUTCH 
as especially desirable 


for porcelain and enamel because 
it’s made with SEISMOTITE 


“When we built our home, I wanted, like every housewife, to keep our plumbing 
fixtures looking like new. My fixtures still retain their glossy finish, and are as white 
as when first installed, for I use only Old Dutch Cleanser on them,” writes a home- 
maker. And another says, “I find Old Dutch economical to use, so litile goes so far.” 


Because Old Dutch is made with Seismotite, it does not scratch. It is 
therefore especially suited for cleaning a wide range of articles with 
efficiency, thoroughness and safety. Keep a package of Old 
Dutch in each work center—one in the kitchen, the bath- 
room, the laundry and the garage; and you'll 
save yourself time and many steps each day. 


NOW! THE UTILITY SHEARS OF 101 USES oil 


$1.25 Kitchen Shears Just what your 
. \ y” kitchen needs... 
ONLY 5 O¢ (75¢ in Canada} 














q 


PP. oe Q To cut up poultry and sticky fruits, 
Pa 43 dice meat, trim vegetables, cut pa- 
and 3 Old Dutch labels MA che er, string, wire. Cut and prune flowers. 


pe 
Handy handle opens bottle caps, ete. 
Strong blades of hot drop forged steel are self- 
sharpening with one corrugated edge to hold firmly 
whatever you cut. Made by Clauss, famed for over 
fifty years for fine shears. Don’t be without them! 
Mail coupon below 


OLD DUTCH CLEANSER, Dept. KS-524 

221 N. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 

You may order as many CLAUSS KITCHEN UTILITY SHEARS 
as you wish. Remember each one requires 50c [75c in Canada] and 
windmill panels from 3 Old Dutch labels [or complete labels]. 
This offer good only in the U. S. and Canada and is limited to 
present supply and expires October 15, 1938. 


SO a 
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Actual 
size 8'," 
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Literature from Travel Agents or our offices: 40 Main S. 
San Francisco; 722 W. Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif 














A Warm Welcome 


IN A COOL SUMMER CLIMATE 


Seattle with its snow-capped mountains, 
Sound and lakes offers you air - condi- 
tioned comfort — even on the warmest 
summer days. While the Olympic Hotel, 
hub of the Metropolitan district, pro- 
vides luxury with economy for as little 
as $3.50 single, upward. 


@e 1000 rooms — 1000 baths. 


Send for Free Iilus- 
trated Booklet. 


FRANK HULL 
Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


OLYM PIC Hotel 



















ATTLE, WASHINGT 





In Downtown LOS ANGELES 


At Fifth and Hill 
Unsurpassed service and luxury eho) sere 
are yours at amazingly low cost. 
Easy chairs, sleep inspiring beds, 
large rooms with luxurious fittings. 
GRILL—TAVERN~—Hotel Clark Garage 
New —just around the corner. 


HOTEL CLARK 


P. G. B. MORRISS, Manager 








DECORATIVE MAPS AND POSTERS 
—This 10c SUNSET leaflet tells how 
to use them, and where to get them. 
Order from SUNSET Book Dept. 838A, 
576 Sacramento St., San Francisco. 


othersills 


SEAS! CK REMEDY 















Prevents nausea when bus 
if fae Recommended 
for adults and children. 
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GOOD OLD DAYS 


Dear Sunset: I specially enjoyed your May 
issue as I so well remember the good old 
days of the nineties. When we moved to 
California from St. Louis in 1892, friends 
solemnly told us good-bye as though we 
were on our way to Darkest Africa. 

Your story, ‘‘Horseless Carriage,”’ (page 
20) reminded me of some of our early auto- 
mobiles. The first one (1905) had no top, 
and we entered the rear seat from the back 
of the car. The second (still no top) was 
quite an improvement as we entered the 
rear seat from side doors. And the third— 
how grand that was! It had a top, though 
you had to let it down when you got away 
from the cities, as the roads were narrow 
and the limbs of trees extended out over 
the roads so low that they would have torn 
the top. Our nifty costumes consisted of 
linen dusters, and caps or hats tied on with 
veils which fluttered out behind us as we 
drove along at 15 miles per hour. 


Miss BerTHA CHRISTIN, 
Los Angeles. 


OFF SIDE 

















Dear Sunset: I wonder if 90 per cent of all 
artists are left-handed—for they always 
drive their oxen from the off side! (See 
drawing in June issue, page 17, reproduced 
above.) It would be mighty awkward for a 
right-handed driver to reach over in front 
of himself to use his “goad” or “gad.” If 
anyone ever saw oxen broken to drive 
from the right side I’d like to know about 
it, for it certainly would be a freak team. I 
surely enjoy Sunset. The fact that your 
dre os was only 99 9/10 percent perfect 
is O. K. with me. 
P. L. Jonnson, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


GHOST STATIONS 


Dear Sunset: I enjoyed your story about 
the much-filmed railroad station at Ar- 
cadia, Calif., (July issue, page 14). But 
don’t let Arcadia hog all the glory. For 
example, there’s the abandoned Pacific 
Electric station at Palms, Calif., near 
Beverly Hills. It’s been the working loca- 
tion for scores of film efforts since as far 
back as 1915. Mr. J. W. Smith, retired sta- 
tion agent, has lived upstairs in the gray 
frame building for 20 years. He can re- 
member pictures filmed there from Tom 
Ince thrillers back in the days of the si- 
lents, to modern features with Bobby 
Breen, Robert Taylor, Carole Lombard, 
and Our Gang kids. In the old days, Mr. 
Smith says, snow scenes were produced by 


pouring wet salt over station and train 
alike; nowadays they use white cornflakes. 
G. I. Enz, 
Hollywood. 


EXPLORERS' CLUB 





Dear Sunset: Have just read with great in- 
terest Doris Zimmerman’s story about 
Fort Rock, Ore., in the June issue (page 15). 

This is a very interesting spot, and es- 
pecially so if you have a brief picture of its 
geological history. It’s the rim of an old 
voleanic crater which was in eruption 
early in the Pleistocene period and was 
later flooded by a lake which extended 
from the Paulina mountains into northern 
California. Due to heavy wave action from 
the southwesterly winds all of the loose 
material of the voleanic cone was washed 
away and spread over the adjacent lake 
bed, leaving only the peculiar lava forma- 
tion shaped like a fort. 

Another interesting spot is located 6 
miles west and 3 miles north of Fort Rock. 
It’s known locally as the ‘Hole in the 
Ground.” Geologists who’ve examined it 
are of 2 schools of thought—one school 
claims it’s the bed of a meteor, the other 
that it’s a crater or blow-out hole. An ex- 
amination of the formation by the layman 
favors the idea of a meteor bed, the meteor 
having struck the ground at an angle from 
the southwest leaving sheer walls 490 feet 
high which enclose a hole over one-half 
mile in diameter. 

D. H. Pror ss, Secretary, 
Chamber of Commerce, 
Bend, Ore. 


(More SUNSET GOLD on last page) 





Crepit Lines: The water lily picture on the cover 
is a Kodochrome shot taken for Sunset by Enar E. 
Lowenburg, camera enthusiast of San Diego. . . 
For some of the details in our story on “Immigrant 
Bees” (page 11), we’re indebted to The Masterkey, 
excellent bi-monthly magazine of the Southwest 
Museum in Los Angeles. 
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WHEN YOU SWITCH TO TRITON 


MEXICAN AMAZEMENTS 


Get these village names rolling 
smoothly under your tongue and nothing 
Mexican can stump you: Ahuehuet- 
zingo, Citlaltepec, Paranguitiro, Tzin- 
tzuntzan! 

Two sure ways of being identified as 
a turista in Mexico: Ask for butter—it’s 
seldom used except by tourists; say 
Mexico City— it’s just plain Mexico. 

Don’t worry if your Spanish fails you 
at a crucial moment. Call a policeman or 
a soldier. By their armband flags you'll 
know whether they speak French, Ger- 
man, or English, and they'll pull you out 
of any linguistic stew. 

Formula for shopping in Mexico: Say 
“gCuanto vale?” (how much?); pause; 
then “Es mucho!” (it’s too much); be 
patient; be persistent; walk away a time 
or two. From then on it’s a case of seeing 
who holds out the longest. The vendor’ll 
be disappointed if you don’t bargain a 
little. 

“No!” means next to nothing to a 
vendor. Waving your right index finger’s 
far more emphatic. 

Don’t look around for a birthday cake 
when the tobacco shop gives you a box 
of birthday candles. They’re really wax 
matches, and all Mexico uses them. 

For comfort’s sake buy tickets on the 
shady side of the bull ring; but for 
color’s sake watch the sunny (and 
cheaper) side. It’s there the aficionados 
(fans) sit, and they’re color in action! 

There’s a little Parish Church in Tzin- 
tzuntzan on Lake Patzcuaro. In it hangs 
the “Descent from the Cross,” attributed 
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1000-CAR TEST PROVES TRITON CLEANS 
OUT CARBON, BOOSTS HORSEPOWER, 
INCREASES GASOLINE MILEAGE 





In a recent 1024-car test, carbon 
knock, or “pinging” was greatly re- 
duced or stopped in every car com- 
pleting 3,000 miles with Triton 
Motor Oil. 





to Titian, said to have been a gift from s H : 
Philip II of Spain. : orsepower picked up an average 
4 07 
Be sure to settle your taxi (libre) fare THE 100% PURE of 5.4%. 


Two-thirds of the drivers reported 


before you start out. Settle it after you 
increased gasoline mileage. 


get there and you'll argue yourself into 
a late arrival. 

Don’t miss the Tiffany colored-glass 
curtain at the National Theatre by get- 
ting there any old time. It’s only seeable 


PARAFFIN-BASE 

, OU . 
-that cleans out carbon 
as you drive! 






All drivers reported generally im- 
proved performance. 









The results are explained by propane- 





Thursdays, Ss ays, ¢ Ss ays ; ; 
on Thursdays, Saturdays, and Sundays solvent refining. It makes Triton 100% 
between 10 and 2. . = s 

pure parafhin-base. . . 100% pure lubri- 


Saturday’s a good day to not visit 
museums, picture galleries, and churches 
in Mexico—that’s cleaning day. 

Chile con carne’s about as native 
Mexican as chop suey is native Chinese. 


cant. Thus Triton not only provides the finest type of motor-pro- 
tection any oil can give, but in addition cleans out carbon as you drive. 


TRY TRITON IN YOUR CAR! Get rid of costly carbon knocks 
oe. and keep them out with Triton Motor Oil. Save on carbon scrapes, 
a gasoline, motor-wear and oil drains. Try Triton next time you buy oil! 


Editor’s Note: Holy Year in Mexico 
has just been declared. From now till 


March 25, 1939 there'll be especially bril- R Oo D U CT re) F U NI re) N re) IL COMP AN Y 


lant and colorful religious festivities. 
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MONTEZUMA 





SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


In the Santa Cruz Mountains, 
near Los Gatos, California 


29th SEASON 


Accredited to leading Eastern and 
Western Universities 


A school that teaches boys the vital 
lessons of honorable, resourceful 
living . . . that develops character, 
personality, strong bodies, and alert 
minds fitted for leadership . . . that 
equips boys to enter college with 
an assurance of a well-grounded 
preparation for higher education. 


PRIMARY ELEMENTARY 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Non-Sectarian 


Non-Military 
Fall term begins September 1. Summer 
Camp season June 19 to August 14. 


MONTEZUMA SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Box 26, Bear Creek Road, Los Gatos, California 

















BULLETIN 
BOARD 


FOR 
READER-CONTRIBUTORS 


TOPICS FOR 
NOVEMBER 


For November we want a 
roundup of good ideas about 
closets—ingenious ways for 
arranging shelves and hooks 
and storage spaces so that 
there’s a convenient place 
for everything in the house. 
Send rough diagram, sketch, 
or snapshot with your de- 
scription. 

Remember that reader- 
contributions for November 
must reach us by August 15. 
Be sure to write (or better 
still type) each idea on a 
separate sheet of paper and 
put your name and complete 
address on each sheet. Long 
articles should be accom- 
panied by stamped and ad- 
dressed return envelopes. 
Brief items like recipes, Good 
Ideas, and garden tips, can’t 
be acknowledged or returned 
because we get hundreds 
every week. 

Address Sunset Magazine, 
576 Sacramento St., San 
Francisco. 


THE EDITORS 
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TRAIL RIDING IN BANFF NATIONAL PARK 


PACIFIC COASTING THROUGH 


THE LAND 


Tis Monta we're going to Canada and 
we're going to see 5 national parks in 5 
days and 1200 miles. Here we go! 


SPOKANE, THE HUB 


Spokane’s the hub of a lot of scenic 
spokes. We choose the one labeled ‘“To 
the Canadian Parks—Banff and Lake 
Louise.” We wave to old Mt. Spokane to 
the left, roll northwest along Highway 
195, and head across Idaho’s piney Pan- 
handle for Sandpoint and lovely Pend 
Oreille Lake (pronounced Pondoray). 
The 2-mile bridge into Sandpoint’s the 
world’s largest wooden bridge. Across it, 
we pick up Highway 95, cross the Koote- 
nay River that’s wandered down from 
Canadian heights, and then fill up the 
tank and have the oil changed. (Gas and 
oil are slightly higher in Canada.) At 
Kingsgate we show our driver’s license, 
car license certificates, give our name 
and address, and we’re through customs. 


CANADA CALLING 


Now we're on Canadian Highway U, 
headed for the Canadian Rockies. We 
wind northward through timbered aisles 
and granite canyons, every turn a new 
thrill. We’ve timed it just right, for we 
come to Radium Hot Springs at twilight 
—it’s all so very beautiful in its setting 
of high mountains. The quaint English 
hotel at Radium is our stop for the night, 
and there we relax and have ourselves a 
swim in the outdoor, radium-watered 
pool. 

Next morning we enter the big gates 
and we're in Kootenay National Park. 
We set off on the scenic, sinuous Banff- 
Windemere Highway, and from then on 
it’s upward through a truly virgin and 
magnificent forest, through a succession 
of long valleys, ice-topped crags, past 
turbulent rivers and blue-green lakes in 
the purple shadows of the Rockies. 
There’s a little brown bear crossing the 
road; there’s a big deer scrambling up 


OF PEAKS 


the mountain across the way. 

We pleasure onward—through Ver- 
million Crossing, criss-crossing rivers, 
winding through canyons of marble. 
Across the rushing Bow River and we’re 
in Castle, in Banff National Park. We 
toss a coin to see whether we'll see Banff 
first or the Lake. It’s heads, so we head 
for Lake Louise 22 miles to the west. 


LOVELY LAKE LOUISE 

There it is—huge, opaque, turquoise- 
green, mirror-smooth, set in a round of 
exquisitely proportioned mountains done 
in exquisitely blended colors. It can’t be 
real. A huge silver ball in front of the 
Chateau reflects on its shiny surface 
sheer peaks reaching up into a bright 
blue, cloud-banked sky; glaciated val- 
leys; tremendous snow-capped moun- 
tains whose sheer sides are daubed white 
with streaks of glacier and green with 
forest. 

We headquarter at Lake Louise but do 
a little exploring. We hike up past Mir- 
ror Lake to little Agnes Lake from whose 
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Fact Remembering 
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...and here’s another fact—hundreds of thousands 
of car owners bought more than 4 Million quarts of 
oil from “Western Auto” Stores last year. These 
owners know what one trial will prove to you—that 
highest quality motor oils cost up to 50% LESS at 
“Western Auto” than comparable oils cost elsewhere! 


PENN SUPREME : Finest 100% Pennsylvania 


The cream of Pennsylvania crude, refined by modern methods—De-Waxed, 
Double-Distilled and Specially Filtered to remove sludge and carbon-forming 
elements. A clean, tough-bodied, heat resisting oil that provides safe, lasting 
lubrication for your motor. Compare Penn Supreme with any 35c per quart 
oil on the market—our prices will save you up to 50% ..! 


Wearwell - 100% Pure Pennsylvania... 


If you want Safe, Dependable 100% Pure Pennsylvania Lubrication at low 
cost, Wear-well Oil is your answer. It is a tough oil that has full body, resists 
extreme engine heat and has long life. Only at Western Auto can you buy 
this carefully refined Pure Pennsylvania oil at savings up to 50% ..! 


LONG RUN. Finest Western Oil...... 


If you prefer Western Oil, Long Run is your best buy. It is refined exclusively 
for “Western Auto” by one of the largest producers of quality oils. Selected 
crudes, advanced production methods, and our great purchasing power 
bring you this splendid oil at savings up to 50% of what you'd have to pay 
elsewhere for comparable quality. 


Ask for LOW Prices — Save with Safety ! 


Western Auto Supine Co. 
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MAAR AAAAAAARAS ALS 


More Than 200 Stores in the West @ See Telephone Directory for Address of Nearest Store 





Western Giant Batteries Penn Supreme Pennsylvania Oil Auto Accessories of All Kinds Western Air Patrol Home Radios 
Wizard and Wasco Batteries Wear-well Pennsylvania Oil SAVE Tools and Repair Parts Everything for the Camper 
Auto Electrical Needs Long Run Western Oil with Cleaning and Polishing Needs Garden Hose and Sprinklers 
Long Run Auto Greases Supreme Graphoid Lubricants SAFETY Paints for Home and Car Bicycles and Accessories 
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7,000 NOW IN USE/ 





7 
Postpaid 5 Oc 
Anywhere in the West 


© 
Buy your copy today at any of the stores 
listed, or use coupon below. 
@ 


SAN FRANCISCO — The Emporium — The 
White House. OAKLAND—H. C. Capwell 
Co.—Kahn’s. LOS ANGELES—Broadway De- 
partment Store — Bullock’s ~~ W. Robinson 
Co. — The May Company. PORTLAND — 
ki K. Gill Co. — Lipman, Wolfe & Co. — 
eier & Frank Co. — Olds, Wortman & King. 
SEATTLE — Bon Marche — Rhodes Depart- 
ment Store. SPOKANE — The Crescent. 
Book Department 105, 
Lane Publishing Co., 576 Sacramento St., 
San Francisco, California. 
Here’s my 50c. Rush my Cabin Plan Book. 
You agree to refund purchase price plus 
return postage if I return book in 10 days. 


Name 


Address 








GET ALL THIS 
..- AND MORE 


28 Cabin Plans—Unusual, practical floor 
plans and exteriors for beach, mountain 
and lake sites. e 


Planning . . . Building Your Cabin— 
Log, stone, frame and other types. Com- 
plete, commonsense information, checked 
and condensed by SUNSET specialists. 


Cabin Furnishings, Gadgets, etc—How 
to make them yourself. Already own a 
cabin? Here’s next summer's improvement 
program! @ 

Cabin Utilities—Conveniences and neces- 
sities for your summer home—heat, light, 
water supply and sanitary facilities—how 
to build them yourself. 


S 

A “How-To-Do-It” Section — How to 
build an outdoor barbecue, how to make 
your own cabin furniture, built-in bunks, 
gadgets for the cabin, and dozens of other 
unique ideas. 
RNOY your own cabin this year! 

Whether it’s a beach house, lake- 
shore cottage or a mountain lodge, of 
logs, stone or frame, you'll find a thousand 
and one mew ideas in Sunset’s 64-page 
Cabin Plan Book! Concise, compact, lib- 
erally illustrated, it’s the last word in 
cabin lore for Western outdoor fans! 








heights we look down on 8 lakes at 8 dif- 
ferent levels, and we have ourselves a 
spot of tea in the little mountain tea 
house. We drive to see beautiful Mo- 
raine Lake in the Valley of Ten Peaks 
where we startle a big bull moose and a 
mountain goat quite as much as they 
startle us; we cross over into Yoho Park, 
and on the way to Emerald Lake, as 
green as its name, we take the 11-mile 
side trip to see the most spectacular falls 
in the Rockies—1200-foot Takakkaw 
Falls; we take the deep-canyoned Kick- 
ing Horse Pass over to the little town of 
Golden. 


BEAUTIFUL BANFF 


Then we retrace our route, have a last 
look at lovely Lake Louise, and are off 
for Banff, 64 miles up and east. We cross 
a lovely bridge that crosses the Bow 
River that winds all around the quaint 
little town of Banff. There, looming large 
above the town, sits Banff Springs Hotel 
—a large slate-roofed medieval castle of 
turrets and towers. It’s an old world set- 
ting in a mountain fastness. In imagina- 
tion we can almost see peasants walking 
about the village. 

From the hotel we can look off into 
the long valley and along the Bow, see- 
ing murmurous waterfalls that look like 
silver threads in the distance. 

From Banff we start rolling down off 
the Rockies, following the course of the 
Bow River as it winds its way eastward 
through grain and oil fields, cattle and 
horse range, to the land where the red- 
coated Northwest Mounties ride, and to 
picturesque and hospitable Calgary. 

From Calgary we head straight-as-a- 
die south. As far as the eye can see to 
either side stretch wheat fields. Far to 
the West the faint shadow of the Rockies 
breaks the monotone of the landscape. 
Then Cardston, and when we start to 
wind through forested valleys and into 
cool mountains, we know we’re nearing 
Waterton Lakes National Park. 


WATERTON AND GLACIER 


Waterton borders the International 
Boundary and it’s a small package of 
scenic pleasure not to be missed. The 
Waterton villagers are as English-ac- 
cented as people miles from the border. 
The regal Prince of Wales Hotel sits on a 
promontory with a backdrop of sharp 
mountains. From its heights we look 
down Waterton Lake into Glacier 
National Park in the U. S. That look’s 
an invitation, so we leave Waterton and 
Canada over the Chief Mountain High- 
way, pay our sincere respects to the 
more-than-courteous Canadian customs, 
and make for Glacier. At Babb we turn 
right and we’re in a park of more heav- 
enly peaks, and the stamping grounds of 
the Blackfeet Indians. 

The road follows Swiftecurrent Creek 
to the same-named lake and to Many 
Glacier Hotel—elegance in the wilder- 
ness. From the porch we look across the 
lake to sheer and granite glacier-marked 





mountains, purple in the northern twi- 
light. 

There’s more to Glacier. So we drive 
back to Babb, down to St. Mary, and 
head west along St. Mary Lake whose 
rippled surface can be whipped into fury 
in no time. Each turn, each vista is just 
plain Beauty. By now our adjectives 
have given out. 

We're off over Going-to-the-Sun High- 
way and Logan Pass. From the pass we 
get a perfect panorama of this land of 
shining mountains — alpine meadows, 
gem lakes, knife-edged peaks, glaciers, 
glacial-scooped valleys, and cloudbergs. 
We come down the other side to Lake 
McDonald, as calm as St. Mary is 
ruffled, and wave ourselves out of the 
ranger station at Belton. 

But not out of the mountains and for- 
ests. We follow Highway 93 down past 
Flathead Lake (see April ’38 Pactric 
Coastina for what you'll see between 
Glacier and Missoula on 93), turn west 
on Highway 10, and head for lovely Lake 
Coeur d’Alene, Spokane, and home. 


WHAT TO KNOW 

Some of the Canadian roads are gravel 
surfaced, and the gravel’s apt to bounce. 
Natives in those parts put pieces of old 
inner tubes over their headlights to pro- 
tect them from the stones kicked up by 
passing cars. 

At Radium Hot Springs you pay a $2 
car entrance fee, and this permits entry 
to all Canadian national parks. Entrance 
fee to Glacier in the U. S. is $1. 

WHAT TO SEND FOR 

To get booklets on what to see, where 
to go, types of accommodations, etc., on 
the Canadian parks write to the Cana- 
dian Travel Bureau, Ottawa, Canada. 
Ask for the free booklet on The National 
Parks of Canada. To get one on Glacier 
write to the Park Superintendent, Gla- 
cier National Park, Montana. 

To get an excellent map showing the 
route to and through the Canadian 
parks mentioned and giving helpful data 
on Canadian roads and highway regula- 
tions, write to The Commissioner, 
Bureau of Tourist Development, Par- 
liament Bldg., Victoria, B. C. Ask for 
their big map of British Columbia. 
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GRINNELL LAKE in Glacier Park—in 
the Land of the Shining Mountains 
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G00D NEWS FLASH! 


Panama Pacific Line resumes Pacific 
Coast-New York service with weekly 
sailings from San Francisco and Los 
Angeles (except every sixth week) via 
the Panama Canal. First eastbound sail- 
ing August 26. Ports of call: Acapulco, 
Mexico; Balboa and Cristobal, Canal 
Zone; and Havana (eastbound only). 
Time en route: 17 days from SF; 15 
from LA. Fare: $160 and up, depending 
on season. Ships: will carry one class 
only, and about 83 passengers. For sail- 
ing schedule and data write Panama 
Pacific Line, 665 Market, San Francisco. 


BOOKS TO 60 BY 


We don’t exactly advocate poring over 
a lot of travel tomes before you go off on 
your big trip. We think a complete sur- 
prise is more fun. But we do recommend 
those books that are good reading and 
inadvertently good guides, handy-sized 
enough to read while you ride, or that 
serve to get you off to a good start. 

So Yowre Going to Travel, by that 
traveled Clara Laughlin ($2.25), is one of 
the latter. It does an excellent job of 
answering all the questions you'll ask 
about How To Travel—on buying tick- 
ets, on reservations, clothes, travel eti- 
quette, passports, foreign money, ete. 
Read it and you'll go forth a knowing 
traveler. 

Arizona is an amusing cartoon guide 
by Rex Manning, worth every cent of 
the $1 it costs. It’s gay, practical, brief, 
meaty, pocketsize, and contains a large 
folded cartoon map of Arizona. 

Westward, High, Low, and Dry, by 
Dorothy Childs Hogner ($3.75) is a good 
Southwest guide by 2 persons who really 
did it—15,000 miles of American desert 
by motor. The illustrations are as good 
looking as the book’s good reading. 

U. S. One, Maine to Florida, first of 
the FWP Highway Tour books (95 
cents). Our whole editorial kingdom for 
a complete series of guide books like this 
on all U. S. Highways. The book answers 
any question any motorist on U. S. 1 
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OUTDOOR CALENDAR 


August’s the month of blossoms 
in the highlands. Can you recog- 
nize the flowers and shrubs by 
their seeds and berries? Peterson’s 
How to Know the Wild Fruits 
(Macmillan) will help. 

Sky gardens are at their live- 
liest now. Look for avalanche 
lilies and western anemones on 
the edge of snowbanks. (For how 
toclamber up to them, see page 13.) 

Watch the skies this month for 
the Perseids or shooting stars. 
These meteoric showers are celest- 
ial fireworks on dark nights. 

The cumulus clouds of summer 
are at their best now. Do you 
know the difference between cu- 
mulus, nimbus, and cirrus clouds? 
A day in the hills with Cave’s 
Clouds and Weather Phenomena 
(Cambridge University Press) will 
reward you. 

Salmon fishing along coastal 
rivers usually starts late this 
month. Even a beginner can troll 
for them. 











could think up, plus giving road descrip- 
tions, altitudes, points and events of in- 
terest. 

Ports of the Sun, by Eleanor Early 
($2.25), is a good-reading, handy-sized 
Caribbean and West Indies book by one 
who’s lived in those parts, who has a 
good sense of humor, and who combines 
the 2 to turn out a book we recommend. 

Let’s Go to the West Indies, by George 
W. Seaton ($3.50) is a book-sized book, 
so read it before you go. Author Seaton 
conducted cruises for years, knows what 


prospective cruise-ers need to know, and 


tells °em. And are we grateful to Mr. S.! 

1938 Adventures in Good Eating, by 
Duncan Hines ($1.50) is the directory of 
good eating places along the highways of 
America. It’s revised yearly and it’s 
thoroughly reliable. 
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INDIAN SUMMER’S grand on a dude ranch—crowds are gone, the air’s brac- 


ing, horses gingery, and Mr. 
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Rancher’Il let you help with harvest chores ' 








Designed and Signed by 


Geel 


Created by Vernon’s interna- 
tionally famous ceramic artist, this 


gay, mew pattern is a modern 
adaptation of a Primitive peasant 
flower design. “Casa California” 
(literally translated “California 
‘Home’ ’) is authentically Califor- 
/ nian in inspiration and execution. 


es 


le with the brilliant solid 
colors of Vernon “Early Califor- 
nia,” it gives life and sparkling 
interest to your table. Typical 
prices—7//-inch plates, 35c; cov- 
ered chowder bowl, 75c; coffee 4 

| server, $2.65. _ <a 
Vernon pottery is the finest 
\ware that can be bought, because, 
each step in its design and manu 
facture is carefully supervised by 
experts. You can be assured that 
every piece of “Vernon ware is 


flawless, and will Keep its lustrous 
beauty ,unfaded and uncrazed. 
Send for the free illustrated book- 
let showing, in full color, the 
many original and exquisite. pat- 
y in the Vernon I1ne. . 


ea 7 VERNON KILNS 

Y 2300 E. 52nd St.; Dept. S-8 

é % (pLos Angeles, California. 

>; Please send me the beautifully illus- 
| trated booklet of your complete line. 
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Night view of an architect’s own home. It’s the front door of the house recently built by Mr. and Mrs. Chalfant Head 
in Ojai, Calif. The dignified light-pattern is created by the glass-block side panels and flush soffit lighting unit above 
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FOR AUGUST 


presents 


WHAT’S NEW IN WESTERN LIVING 


DRUM BEATS 


Centuries before the frontier town of 
Gallup, New Mexico, was founded, the 
Navajo Indians wound along Southwest 
trails leading over mesas and through 
canyons to a traditional powwow at “‘the 
place by the bridge.” Later came the 
white men to their meeting grounds, first 
with wagon and stage coach, then by 
railroad and concrete highway. But to 
the Indians the site of Gallup remains 
“the place by the bridge” and to this 
day it’s a regular meeting place for the 
Navajos and the tribes they once fought. 

And so it is that the Inter-Tribal In- 
dian Ceremonial is held annually in 
Gallup—this year on August 24, 25, and 
26. Seven thousand real American In- 
dians from over 30 tribes will meet to 
participate in traditional tribal dances, 
games, sports, and weird magic, and to 
display their finest native arts and crafts. 
Indian camps will circle the town, cere- 
monial fires will blaze in the night, and 
Gallup will burst into thrilling Indian 
festivity. 

Gallup’s the largest ceremonial, but 
there are others just as_ exciting. 
There’s the far-famed Hopi Snake 
Dance, one of the most remarkable 
ritual dances left in the world. High on 
the tops of 3 mesas in Tusayan, in north- 
ern Arizona, the Hopi tribe holds a yearly 
prayer for rain. Gayly costumed native 
priests and voung braves twine them- 
selves with snakes gathered from the 
surrounding desert and worship and 
dance to the gods of the harvest. Their 
prayers are generally answered by a good 
rain. Exact dates for the Snake Dance 
can’t be announced in advance—you 
have to wait till the medicine-men make 
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up their minds—but usually it’s held in 
the latter half of August. 

And early in September at Santa Fe 
there’s the annual Fiesta, now more than 
200 vears old, held to celebrate General 
Don Diego de Vargas Zapata Lujan’s 
reconquest of New Mexico from rebelli- 
ous Indians. There’s a re-enactment of 
the historic re-entry of the Spaniards, 
and Indians come from nearby pueblos 
to add their color to the dancing and 
merrymaking of their conquerers. 

There are many smaller festivals held 
each fall too. Thirty-eight miles south of 
Gallup, the Zufiis have their Doll Dance 
and Masked Dance in August, when 
they bring out their weird and symbolic 
katchina dolls. At Santo Domingo Pueblo 
on August 4 the Great Green Corn Dance 
takes place; 45 miles west of Albuquer- 
que, at Laguna Pueblo on September 19 
a picturesque fiesta and dance is held; 
and at Taos on September 29 there’s the 
Sundown Dance. 

For an interesting and colorful book- 
let on the subject, write to the New 
Mexico State Tourist Bureau, State 
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Capitol, Santa Fe, New Mexico. Ask for 
their First Americans—Indians of New 
Mexico. It’s free. 


IMMIGRANT BEES 

As far as anybody knows, the West 
was beeless and honeyless till the 1850's. 
And so, we say, hats off to the pioneers 
who brought bees along with them when 
they hit the Westward trail. 

For example, there was W. A. Buckley 
of Newburgh, N. Y. In the early ’50s he 
left New York harbor on the steamer 
Sierra Nevada, and among his luggage 
were 3 hives of bees. One hive perished 
during the voyage; a second was lost in 
transit across the Isthmus of Panama; 
but finally Buckley reached San Fran- 
cisco in 1852 on the steamer New Orleans 
with one hive in fine working condition. 

Then there was Thomas Shelton. He 
sailed from New York a year later with 
12 hives. He lost 11 during the voyage, 
but the twelfth survived. It was taken 
to San Jose and threw off 3 swarms the 
first season. 

And there was J. Gridley of Michigan 
who, it’s said, herded his swarms of bees 
across the plains in the late ’50s. He 
started his overland trek with 4 stands 
of bees lashed to his spring wagon. Each 
day he’d make camp early in the after- 
noon, turn the bees loose for the rest of 
the day, then at night he’d box them up 
again ready for the next day’s journey. 

In the gold-rush days, honey sold for 
$1.50 to $2 a pound. Since then the price 
has gone down, but beekeeping’s Big 
Business still. If you think there’s noth- 
ing to a bee but his sting then listen to 
this: In the West there are over 15,000 
beekeepers. There are approximately 
400,000 colonies of bees. In a year West- 
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ern bees produce more than 20 million 
pounds of honey, valued at millions. of 
dollars. On top of that’s the value of the 
beeswax—thousands of pounds are sold 
commercially each year. 

There’s more to Western honey than 
its quantity too. There’s quality. West- 
ern bees “put up” their own varieties of 
Western-flavored sweets—fireweed and 
vine maple honeys in the Northwest, 
and, in California, honeys distinctively 
flavored by the blossoms of buckwheat, 
eucalyptus, manzanita, sage, and orange. 
There’s nothing like them anywhere else 
in the world. 

So next time you have Western honey 
with waffles or hot biscuits, think thank- 
fully of the pioneers of the ’50s and their 
immigrant bees. If you’re interested in 
the hows and whys of beekeeping, send 
to the California Agricultural Extension 
Service, Berkeley, Calif., for their bulle- 
tin No. 100, Beekeeping in California. 
If you’re interested in learning new ways 
of cooking with honey, write to the 
American Honey Institute, Madison, 
Wis., and ask for their recipe leaflets and 
the announcement of their prize contest 
for new honey recipes. Sunset’s cooperat- 
ing in the contest and one of the prizes is 
to be a complete set of the 5 Sunset 
cookbooks. 


INDIAN FAIR 


If you’re like most Americans, there 
are 2 well worn phrases which pop into 
your head whenever anybody mentions 
Indians. One phrase is “Lo! the Poor 
Indian,” and the other is “The Vanish- 
ing American.” 

Actually, American Indians are not 
poor and they’re not vanishing, and 
you'll realize that vividly when you see 
the Indian Presentation which is being 
planned for San Francisco’s Golden 
Gate International Exposition next year. 
It’ll be one of the largest and most elabo- 
rate Indian displays ever undertaken 
anywhere, and it'll be of first-hand in- 
terest to Westerners. 

The Indian Presentation’s to be in- 
cluded in the $1,500,000 Federal Exhibit 
on Treasure Island. It’s being planned 
by Rene d’Harnoncourt, manager of the 
Indian Arts and Crafts Board of the U. 
S. Department of Interior, and a West- 
ern committee headed by Mrs. William 
Denman of San Francisco, whose en- 
thusiasm for Indian ways is largely re- 
sponsible for getting the Presentation 
under way. Its purpose is to give a pic- 
ture of modern American Indians as 
they really are—a race gaining steadily 
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in population and rich in the ability to 
do things. 

In the Indian section at the Fair, 
there'll be representatives of at least 100 
of the 216 American Indian tribes. 
There'll be scores of native craftsmen 
producing Indian arts and crafts—tex- 
tiles, embroidery, wood carving, pottery, 
jewelry. There'll be 2 colorful Indian 
markets at which these articles can be 
bought. 

“What we want to do,”’says enthusi- 
astic Mr. d’Harnoncourt, “‘is to show 
people what the Indian can do well. We 
want to get rid of the public’s idea of the 
Indian as a person selling postcards at 
the railroad station. Indian artisans can 
produce quality products that are right 
in keeping with modern tastes, and in 
many fields they can hold their own with 
the best of foreign craftsmen.” 

One thing the Presentation will em- 
phasize is the wide range of Indian cul- 
ture in the United States. Actually, Fair 
officials say, there’s no such thing as the 
American Indian. Instead there are 6 
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American Indians—6 groups, each with 
a distinctive civilization influenced by 
the part of the country it comes from. 
Here’s how Indian students have de- 
fined the groups: 

1. The Fishermen of the Northwest 
coast. They have separate summer and 
winter civilizations; they’re noted for 
their totem poles and dancers in fear- 
some costumes. 

2. The Seed and Root Gatherers of 
California. They plant nothing and live 
on the wild foods of the forest. Their 
basketry’s a climax of beauty. 

3. The Buffalo Hunters’ of the Great 
Plains. Their swift pursuit of the mi- 
grating herds forced them into portable 
arts—so they make leather, bead, light 
metal, and feather adornments which 
can be worn on the body. 

4. The Woodsmen of the East. They’re 
craftsmen in wood, builders of canoes, 
experts with bow and arrow. 

5. The Corn Planters of the South- 
west. Their pueblos are America’s first 
apartment houses. Their pottery’s the 
most highly developed in art and utility. 

6. The Navajo Shepherds. They’re 
semi-nomads, dependent mostly on their 
flocks of sheep. They’re famous for their 
blankets and silver jewelry. 

At the Fair next year, you'll see each 
of these groups in typical surroundings. 
You'll see each group’s native cere- 
monies, drama, music, games, and 
dances. In short, you’ll see a vivid pag- 
eant presented by America’s Indians 
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from coast to coast, and it’ll be as excit- 
ing as a transcontinental trip to all the 
Indian reservations in the country. 


THE OLD WEST LIVES AGAIN! 


And well it may—for we’ve the spirit 
and the implements. In this case the 
spirit’s that of Mark Twain and Bret 
Harte; the implements, 2 of the River 
Line’s fine paddlewheelers. You’ve 
guessed it—we’re talking about a river 
boat race! 

It all started with an old-time chal- 
lenge, and on June 26 cheering crowds 
lined the River Line docks in Sacra- 
mento and paced the River Highway be- 
tween the two cities to watch the river 
packet Delta Queen race the river packet 
Port of Stockton down the historic old 
Sacramento River. 

Mother Lodians and other valley 
people came dressed in *49er garb to 
start the race with an old-time Western 
bang; news reels clicked; radio hookups 
broadcast the starting gun, the low 
whistle of each boat, the furious churn- 
ing of paddlewheels. Challenger-Sacra- 
mento’s Mayor Monk, and Acceptor- 
Stockton’s Mayor Faye co-piloted those 
paddlewheelers to as exciting a boat race 
finish as this old West’s ever seen—and 
it didn’t much matter which boat won, 
because it was only a friendly challenge 
anyway. 

The thing we’re so thrilled about is 
that the race was such a success it'll 
probably be a yearly event, and it’ll give 
us all a chance to re-live some of the 
colorful and exciting days of the Old 
West. 

Next year Sacramento celebrates its 
Centennial Year, and so another river 
boat race is planned from either there or 
Stockton all the way down to Treasure 
Island and the Exposition. And that’ll 
be something to see! We’ll announce the 
date as soon as it’s definitely decided. 


LADIES, BEWARE! 


The other day we cornered our Gar- 
den Editor between trips to seed fields. 
We asked him to tell us about men’s gar- 
den clubs—and immediately he began to 
purr. 

“Tt’s wonderful,” he said, “the in- 
fluence men’s garden clubs are having. 
Why, 15 or 20 years ago, a man that 
dabbled in gardening was considered a 
sissy. Now you'll find that busy bankers 
and lawyers and business men generally 
are proud to be known as gardeners. 
Men’s garden clubs have had a lot to do 
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with the change. Why, listen—” 

We listened. And summing it all up 
we've got to admit that the spread of 
men’s garden clubs is really news. 

First and foremost of all clubs in the 
West—and in the world, for that matter 
—is the famous Business Men’s Garden 
Club in Oakland. It was founded 8 years 
ago, and it’s going stronger and stronger. 
There are over 250 members, and they 
meet at lunch every Friday to exchange 
garden ideas and information. Members 
have a lot of fun and they do a lot 
of good too. Among their worth-while 
civic projects are: sponsoring the Cali- 
fornia Spring Garden Show, develop- 
ment of the Oakland Rose Garden, and 
planting flowering cherry trees along the 
shores of Lake Merritt.,The club has a 
‘Perennial President” —Jim Cobbledick 
—who’s a whirlwind of energy and ideas. 

As fame of the Oakland club has 
spread, other clubs have been popping 
up all through the West. Among the 
lusty infants are clubs in Portland, in 
Sonora, Calif., and in San Francisco, 
Santa Maria, and Pasadena. Another 
club is soon to be founded in Los Angeles, 
we hear. 

There are many men’s garden clubs in 
other sections of the country too. So 
many, in fact, that a national organiza- 
tion has been founded. It’s called the 
Men’s Garden Club of America, and its 
slogan is ‘“More Pants in the Garden.” 
The group holds annual conventions and 
publishes an official magazine called 
Mega. For more information, write to 
the Executive Secretary, W. B. Lathrop, 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Sunset’s mighty proud of the fact that 
our Garden Editor has been elected 
Dictator-President of the San Francisco 
group which includes some 85 notables 
in all walks of life. It’s quite a sight to 
see him in action at one of the regular 
Monday luncheon meetings. (Reader 
visitors from out-of-town—men only !— 
are welcome to visit. Just write him so 
the club can squeeze in an extra place for 
you.) The club has found that these rules 
are important in building up a successful 
men’s garden club, so we pass them on to 
other founders: 

Rule No. 1: Have as few rules as pos- 
sible—no parliamentary law. 2. Conduct 
meetings with stop-watch speed—no 
getting-back-late to offices. 3. Make sure 
that all speakers are specific and practi- 
cal—no generalities. 4. Allow time for 
exchange of ideas and experience by the 
members. 5. Have a table where mem- 
bers can display plant material and 
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photographs—it’s a source of interest 
while the group’s assembling. 6. Select a 
worth-while civic project—and carry it 
through. 

Sunset’s heart-and-soul in favor of 
men’s garden clubs. We think they’re a 
potent influence for beauty in the West. 
We’d like to see more of them. As new 
ones are founded, be sure to let us know. 








HIKING 


Harriet Parsons of San Francisco is 
one of the Sierra Club’s most enthusias- 
tic mountaineers, so we looked her up to 
find out a little about the sport of walk- 
ing. This alert and vivacious young 
lady, not much more than 5 feet tall, has 
tried all forms—from walking along a 
country road to topping Mt. Whitney, 
from scrambling up rocks in Yosemite to 
scaling Mt. Olympus in Greece with her 
archaeologist brother. And she gives her 
hearty recommendation to all forms— 
though we detected special volubleness 
when she mentioned rock climbing. 

But Miss Parsons warns that you 
don’t get started by lightly tripping up 
an 8000-foot rock spire! You begin with 
just plain hiking and work your way up 
—lazy or timid souls can detour on the 
way and indulge only in tamer forms 
such as long Sunday country walks or 
easy mountain pack trips. From short 
hikes you graduate to long hikes, from 
rambling hills to mountain peaks. When 
you're in trim, you can graduate from 
elementary school to advanced, and 
branch off to rock climbing. Then there 
are about 5 grades of rock climbing, 
varying in difficultness, Miss Parsons 
reminds us, so you keep right on getting 
promoted. 

“When it comes to rock climbing 
though,” she declares, “people have a 
mistaken notion about its being nothing 
but dare-devil stunting. Why you’re a 
lot safer on a 3000-foot precipice than 
you often are on a city street! You see, 
we never take chances. Safety first’s our 
watchword. Just as soon as we get to a 
risky rock wall, safety measures are used. 
One of the most important is the belay- 
ing rope—usually of Manila hemp, and 
tied with special foolproof knots around 
the waists of the members of the party 
(generally 3 people to a rope). There’s 
about 40 feet of slack rope between each 
person for freedom in movement. The 
rope’s not depended upon as a direct aid 
though, but is used only as a precaution 
—just in case. If one member of the 
party should suddenly lose a foothold, 


he’s automatically held by the others 
with the rope. There’s a trick to belaying 
which you must learn before you rock 
climb—it’s proper balance arid bracing. 
Once you know it, you can hold a person 
much heavier than yourself. 

“There are other safety measures, too, 
such as pitons. They’re iron pegs which 
are driven in the rocks at such an angle 
that they can be used as handholds when 
there are no natural ones. If there’s any 
danger of foot-slipping, iron rings, called 
carabiners, are snap-latched to the 
handles of the pitons, and the belaying 
rope run through the carabiners. That 
way there’s no possibility of anybody’s 
falling.” 

Then there’s the matter of clothes for 
various forms of hiking. If you’re just 
going to take a long walk, low-heeled 
shoes are all the equipment you'll need. 
For mountain hikes, hiking boots and 
knickers are the accepted thing to pro- 
tect against brush and stones. Rock 
climbers usually wear jeans with leather 
protectors sewed to the inside of the legs 
for “roping down.” Light rubber or 
crepe-soled tennis shoes are best for a 
clinging foothold on the rocks. 

If you crave company while you hike 
why not join a club? You'll find that 
hikers are the friendliest and most hos- 
pitable folks in all the world. Club dues 
are generally only a few dollars a year 
and you can go along as a visitor as long 
as you like, until you decide whether or 
not you actually want to join. 

Below is a list of some of the best 
known clubs along the coast. Send for a 
schedule of hikes from the club nearest 
you, and then just go along on one of 
them. Introduce yourself to one of the 
leaders and he’ll see that you enjoy your- 
self. If you’re a tenderfoot choose an 
easy hike the first time—long and level 
rather than short and steep. The clubs in 
the list below that have rock climbing 
sections are marked with an asterisk. 
Special instructed “‘rock scrambles” are 
held for beginners. 

*Spokane Mountaineers, Inc., 618 
Realty Bldg., Spokane. Washington Al- 
pine Club, Inc., Box 663, Seattle. 
*Mountaineers, Inc.—Box 122, Seattle; 
3802 Rucker Ave., Everett; and 218 
Bankers Trust Bldg., Tacoma. Olym- 
pians, Inc., 2115 W. 2nd, Aberdeen, 
Wash. *Mazamas, Pacific Building, 
Portland. Trails Club of Oregon, Box 
243, Portland. Obsidians, Inc., Eugene, 
Ore. California Alpine Club, 659 Pacific 
Building, San Francisco. Contra Costa 
Hills Club, 1629 Telegraph Ave., Oak- 
land. *Sierra Club, 1050 Mills Tower, 
San Francisco; and 751 S. Figueroa St., 
Los Angeles. Redwood Empire Trail 
Club, c/o Alfred Cully, Bank of Ameri- 
ca Bldg., Santa Rosa, Calif. 
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ern bees produce more than 20 million 
pounds of honey, valued at millions. of 
dollars. On top of that’s the value of the 
beeswax—thousands of pounds are sold 
commercially each year. 

There’s more to Western honey than 
its quantity too. There’s quality. West- 
ern bees “put up” their own varieties of 
Western-flavored sweets—fireweed and 
vine maple honeys in the Northwest, 
and, in California, honeys distinctively 
flavored by the blossoms of buckwheat, 
eucalyptus, manzanita, sage, and orange. 
There’s nothing like them anywhere else 
in the world. 

So next time you have Western honey 
with waflles or hot biscuits, think thank- 
fully of the pioneers of the ’50s and their 
immigrant bees. If you’re interested in 
the hows and whys of beekeeping, send 
to the California Agricultural Extension 
Service, Berkeley, Calif., for their bulle- 
tin No. 100, Beekeeping in California. 
If you’re interested in learning new ways 
of cooking with honey, write to the 
American Heney Institute, Madison, 
Wis., and ask for their recipe leaflets and 
the announcement of their prize contest 
for new honey recipes. Sunset’s cooperat- 
ing in the contest and one of the prizes is 
to be a complete set of the 5 Sunset 
cookbooks. 


INDIAN FAIR 


If you’re like most Americans, there 
are 2 well worn phrases which pop into 
your head whenever anybody mentions 
Indians. One phrase is “Lo! the Poor 
Indian,” and the other is “The Vanish- 
ing American.” 

Actually, American Indians are not 
poor and they’re not vanishing, and 
you'll realize that vividly when you see 
the Indian Presentation which is being 
planned for San Francisco’s Golden 
Gate International Exposition next year. 
It'll be one of the largest and most elabo- 
rate Indian displays ever undertaken 
anywhere, and it’ll be of first-hand in- 
terest to Westerners. 

The Indian Presentation’s to be in- 
cluded in the $1,500,000 Federal Exhibit 
on Treasure Island. It’s being planned 
by Rene d’Harnoncourt, manager of the 
Indian Arts and Crafts Board of the U. 
S. Department of Interior, and a West- 
ern committee headed by Mrs. William 
Denman of San Francisco, whose en- 
thusiasm for Indian ways is largely re- 
sponsible for getting the Presentation 
under way. Its purpose is to give a pic- 
ture of modern American Indians as 
they really are—a race gaining steadily 
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in population and rich in the ability to 
do things. 

In the Indian section at the Fair, 
there’ll be representatives of at least 100 
of the 216 American Indian tribes. 
There'll be scores of native craftsmen 
producing Indian arts and crafts—tex- 
tiles, embroidery, wood carving, pottery, 
jewelry. There'll be 2 colorful Indian 
markets at which these articles can be 
bought. 

“What we want to do,” says enthusi- 
astic Mr. d’Harnoncourt, “is to show 
people what the Indian can do well. We 
want to get rid of the public’s idea of the 
Indian as a person selling postcards at 
the railroad station. Indian artisans can 
produce quality products that are right 
in keeping with modern tastes, and in 
many fields they can hold their own with 
the best of foreign craftsmen.” 

One thing the Presentation will em- 
phasize is the wide range of Indian cul- 
ture in the United States. Actually, Fair 
officials say, there’s no such thing as the 
American Indian. Instead there are 6 
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American Indians—6 groups, each with 
a distinctive civilization influenced by 
the part of the country it comes from. 
Here’s how Indian students have de- 
fined the groups: 

1. The Fishermen of the Northwest 
coast. They have separate summer and 
winter civilizations; they’re noted for 
their totem poles and dancers in fear- 
some costumes. 

2. The Seed and Root Gatherers of 
California. They plant nothing and live 
on the wild foods of the forest. Their 
basketry’s a climax of beauty. 

3. The Buffalo Hunters’ of the Great 
Plains. Their swift pursuit of the mi- 
grating herds forced them into portable 
arts—so they make leather, bead, light 
metal, and feather adornments which 
can be worn on the body. 

4. The Woodsmen of the East. They’re 
craftsmen in wood, builders of canoes, 
experts with bow and arrow. 

5. The Corn Planters of the South- 
west. Their pueblos are America’s first 
apartment houses. Their pottery’s the 
most highly developed in art and utility. 

6. The Navajo Shepherds. They’re 
semi-nomads, dependent mostly on their 
flocks of sheep. They’re famous for their 
blankets and silver jewelry. 

At the Fair next year, you’ll see each 
of these groups in typical surroundings. 
You'll see each group’s native cere- 
monies, drama, music, games, and 
dances. In short, you'll see a vivid pag- 
eant presented by America’s Indians 
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from coast to coast, and it’ll be as excit- 
ing as a transcontinental trip to all the 
Indian reservations in the country. 


THE OLD WEST LIVES AGAIN! 


And well it may—for we’ve the spirit 
and the implements. In this case the 
spirit’s that of Mark Twain and Bret 
Harte; the implements, 2 of the River 
Line’s fine paddlewheelers. You’ve 
guessed it—we’re talking about a river 
beat race! 

It all started with an old-time chal- 
lenge, and on June 26 cheering crowds 
lined the River Line docks in Sacra- 
mento and paced the River Highway be- 
tween the two cities to watch the river 
packet Delta Queen race the river packet 
Port of Stockton down the historic old 
Sacramento River. 

Mother Lodians and other valley 
people came dressed in *49er garb to 
start the race with an old-time Western 
bang; news reels clicked; radio hookups 
broadcast the starting gun, the low 
whistle of each boat, the furious churn- 
ing of paddlewheels. Challenger-Sacra- 
mento’s Mayor Monk, and Acceptor- 
Stockton’s Mayor Faye co-piloted those 
paddlewheelers to as exciting a boat race 
finish as this old West’s ever seen—and 
it didn’t much matter which boat won, 
because it was only a friendly challenge 
anyway. 

The thing we’re so thrilled about is 
that the race was such a success it'll 
probably be a yearly event, and it’ll give 
us all a chance to re-live some of the 
colorful and exciting days of the Old 
West. 

Next year Sacramento celebrates its 
Centennial Year, and so another river 
boat race is planned from either there or 
Stockton all the way down to Treasure 
Island and the Exposition. And that’ll 
be something to see! We’ll announce the 
date as soon as it’s definitely decided. 


LADIES, BEWARE! 


The other day we cornered our Gar- 
den Editor between trips to seed fields. 
We asked him to tell us about men’s gar- 
den clubs—and immediately he began to 
purr. 

“It’s wonderful,” he said, “the in- 
fluence men’s garden clubs are having. 
Why, 15 or 20 years ago, a man that 
dabbled in gardening was considered a 
sissy. Now you'll find that busy bankers 
and lawyers and business men generally 
are proud to be known as gardeners. 
Men’s garden clubs have had a lot to do 
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with the change. Why, listen—” 

We listened. And summing it all up 
we've got to admit that the spread of 
men’s garden clubs is really news. 

First and foremost of all clubs in the 
West—and in the world, for that matter 
—is the famous Business Men’s Garden 
Club in Oakland. It was founded 8 years 
ago, and it’s going stronger and stronger. 
There are over 250 members, and they 
meet at lunch every Friday to exchange 
garden ideas and information. Members 
have a lot of fun and they do a lot 
of good too. Among their worth-while 
civic projects are: sponsoring the Cali- 
fornia Spring Garden Show, develop- 
ment of the Oakland Rose Garden, and 
planting flowering cherry trees along the 
shores of Lake Merritt.,The club has a 
**Perennial President” —Jim Cobbledick 
—who’s a whirlwind of energy and ideas. 

As fame of the Oakland club has 
spread, other clubs have been popping 
up all through the West. Among the 
lusty infants are clubs in Portland, in 
Sonora, Calif., and in San Francisco, 
Santa Maria, and Pasadena. Another 
club is soon to be founded in Los Angeles, 
we hear. 

There are many men’s garden clubs in 
other sections of the country too. So 
many, in fact, that a national organiza- 
tion has been founded. It’s called the 
Men’s Garden Club of America, and its 
slogan is ‘““More Pants in the Garden.” 
The group holds annual conventions and 
publishes an official magazine called 
Mega. For more information, write to 
the Executive Secretary, W. B. Lathrop, 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Sunset’s mighty proud of the fact that 
our Garden Editor has been elected 
Dictator-President of the San Francisco 
group which includes some 85 notables 
in all walks of life. It’s quite a sight to 
see him in action at one of the regular 
Monday luncheon meetings. (Reader 
visitors from out-of-town—men only !— 
are welcome to visit. Just write him so 
the club can squeeze in an extra place for 
you.) The club has found that these rules 
are important in building up a successful 
men’s garden club, so we pass them on to 
other founders: 

Rule No. 1: Have as few rules as pos- 
sible—no parliamentary law. 2. Conduct 
meetings with stop-watch speed—no 
getting-back-late to offices. 3. Make sure 
that all speakers are specific and practi- 
cal—no generalities. 4. Allow time for 
exchange of ideas and experience by the 
members. 5. Have a table where mem- 
bers can display plant material and 
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photographs—it’s a source of interest 
while the group’s assembling. 6. Select a 
worth-while civic project—and carry it 
through. 

Sunset’s heart-and-soul in favor of 
men’s garden clubs. We think they’re a 
potent influence for beauty in the West. 
We’d like to see more of them. As new 
ones are founded, be sure to let us know. 








HIKING 


Harriet Parsons of San Francisco is 
one of the Sierra Club’s most enthusias- 
tic mountaineers, so we looked her up to 
find out a little about the sport of walk- 
ing. This alert and vivacious young 
lady, not much more than 5 feet tall, has 
tried all forms—from walking along a 
country road to topping Mt. Whitney, 
from scrambling up rocks in Yosemite to 
scaling Mt. Olympus in Greece with her 
archaeologist brother. And she gives her 
hearty recommendation to all forms— 
though we detected special volubleness 
when she mentioned rock climbing. 

But Miss Parsons warns that you 
don’t get started by lightly tripping up 
an 8000-foot rock spire! You begin with 
just plain hiking and work your way up 
—lazy or timid souls can detour on the 
way and indulge only in tamer forms 
such as long Sunday country walks or 
easy mountain pack trips. From short 
hikes you graduate to long hikes, from 
rambling hills to mountain peaks. When 
you’re in trim, you can graduate from 
elementary school to advanced, and 
branch off to rock climbing. Then there 
are about 5 grades of rock climbing, 
varying in difficultness, Miss Parsons 
reminds us, so you keep right on getting 
promoted. 

‘When it comes to rock climbing 
though,” she declares, “people have a 
mistaken notion about its being nothing 
but dare-devil stunting. Why you’re a 
lot safer on a 3000-foot precipice than 
you often are on a city street! You see, 
we never take chances. Safety first’s our 
watchword. Just as soon as we get toa 
risky rock wall, safety measures are used. 
One of the most important is the belay- 
ing rope—usually of Manila hemp, and 
tied with special foolproof knots around 
the waists of the members of the party 
(generally 3 people to a rope). There’s 
about 40 feet of slack rope between each 
person for freedom in movement. The 
rope’s not depended upon as a direct aid 
though, but is used only as a precaution 
—just in case. If one member of the 
party should suddenly lose a foothold, 


he’s automatically held by the others 
with the rope. There’s a trick to belaying 
which you must learn before you rock 
climb— it’s proper balance and bracing. 
Once you know it, you can hold a person 
much heavier than yourself. 

“There are other safety measures, too, 
such as pitons. They’re iron pegs which 
are driven in the rocks at such an angle 
that they can be used as handholds when 
there are no natural ones. If there’s any 
danger of foot-slipping, iron rings, called 
carabiners, are snap-latched to the 
handles of the pitons, and the belaying 
rope run through the carabiners. That 
way there’s no possibility of anybody’s 
falling.” 

Then there’s the matter of clothes for 
various forms of hiking. If you’re just 
going to take a long walk, low-heeled 
shoes are all the equipment you'll need. 
For mountain hikes, hiking boots and 
knickers are the accepted thing to pro- 
tect against brush and stones. Rock 
climbers usually wear jeans with leather 
protectors sewed to the inside of the legs 
for “roping down.” Light rubber or 
crepe-soled tennis shoes are best for a 
clinging foothold on the rocks. 

If you crave company while you hike 
why not join a club? You'll find that 
hikers are the friendliest and most hos- 
pitable folks in all the world. Club dues 
are generally only a few dollars a year 
and you can go along as a visitor as long 
as you like, until you decide whether or 
not you actually want to join. 

Below is a list of some of the best 
known clubs along the coast. Send for a 
schedule of hikes from the club nearest 
you, and then just go along on one of 
them. Introduce yourself to one of the 
leaders and he’ll see that you enjoy your- 
self. If you’re a tenderfoot choose an 
easy hike the first time—long and level 
rather than short and steep. The clubs in 
the list below that have rock climbing 
sections are marked with an asterisk. 
Special instructed “rock scrambles” are 
held for beginners. 

*Spokane Mountaineers, Inc., 618 
Realty Bldg., Spokane. Washington Al- 
pine Club, Inec., Box 663, Seattle. 
*Mountaineers, Inc.—Box 122, Seattle; 
3802 Rucker Ave., Everett; and 218 
Bankers Trust Bldg., Tacoma. Olym- 
pians, Inc., 2115 W. 2nd, Aberdeen, 
Wash. *Mazamas, Pacific Building, 
Portland. Trails Club of Oregon, Box 
243, Portland. Obsidians, Inc., Eugene, 
Ore. California Alpine Club, 659 Pacific 
Building, San Francisco. Contra Costa 
Hills Club, 1629 Telegraph Ave., Oak- 
land. *Sierra Club, 1050 Mills Tower, 
San Francisco; and 751 S. Figueroa St., 
Los Angeles. Redwood Empire Trail 
Club, c/o Alfred Cully, Bank of Ameri- 
ca Bldg., Santa Rosa, Calif. 
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PHOTOS BY DAPPRICH 


a wouse tHat GROWS & GROWS 


From Little House to Big House in 5 Easy Stages 






They afford a car and build a 
garage. The living room’s ex- 
tended, and closets form a new 
dining area. Additional cost: 
$951. Cost to date: $3026 


The husband’s promoted. A bed- 
room and service room are added. 
The original unit remains as it 
was. Additional cost: $615. Cost 
to date: $2075 





The newlyweds have only $1500 
but want a home of their own. 
Result: the plan and sketch 
above—one large room, a kit- 


chen and bath. Cost: $1460 
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Tins novse for Pauline Lowe of Alta- 
dena, Calif., was actually built at one 
fell swoop as shown in Plan 5 and the 
sketch below it. But Harwell Hamilton 
Harris, Los Angeles designer, in asso- 
ciation with Carl Anderson originally 
planned the house as a growing home, 
tailored to fit a gradually increasing 
family and budget. 

The story—theoretically—runs some- 
thing like this. A newly married couple 
decide they’d like a house of their own, 
but their budget shows only $1500 avail- 
able. It would be foolish, they figure, to 
build a very small home and then have 
to sell it when their needs—and pocket- 
book—grow. Luckily just about this 





A baby arrives. One side of Bed- 
room | becomes a hall, but a 
dressing room’s added. Also a 
new bedroom and closet. Added 


cost: $778. Cost to date: $3804 





Patio and dining room (page 14) come in stage 3. 
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time, they meet Harwell Harris and his 
associate. They give the newlyweds a 
swell idea. Why not plan a house to be 
built in stages, just a minimum house to 
start with, but so designed that each 
addition would be as inexpensive as 
possible? 

The husband and wife figure out about 
the size home they hope to have event- 
ually and tell the designers how little 
they can get along with at first. The 
growing house on these 2 pages is the in- 
genious result. 

Each addition is simply an extension 
of the foundations of the original struc- 
ture, with new walls and roof. Each step 
too is budget-planned (as you'll find by 





reading the captions under the plans), so 
that the growing family know as they go 
along just what they’re going to be up 
against. And the completed house is a 
carefully organized unit, lacking the 
helter-skelter look of so many added-on- 
to houses. 

The plans are noteworthy for things 
other than their capacity to grow. See 
how the skillful placing of the garage 
forms the charming patio shown in the 
photo below. Notice the private small 
gardens or patios that go with each of 
the bedrooms. The entire house, with its 
large window areas and use of simple 
materials, is modern but at the same 
time it’s friendly, simple, and attractive. 





The child grows up—also the 
house: a dressing room, closet 
and bath for Bedroom 2. Each 
bedroom has a private patio. 
Added cost :$701. Total cost : $4505 
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in The Garden 


THE WATER LILY COVER 


In San Diego’s famous Balboa Park, 
water lilies bloom from the first of April 
to the first of December. The monstrous 
225-foot-long Lagoon, where we got our 
cover shot, is the horticultural mecca of 
thousands of visitors who go to see the 
various-hued water lilies. The colors 
range through glorious shades of pink, 
rose, salmon, red, yellow, blue, and 
white. The flowers, according to the 
variety, range from 2 to 6 inches across. 

John Morley, Director of Balboa Park, 
where the water lilies are growing, tells 
us there are 40 big 4-foot boxes of water 
plants in the Lagoon alone. Thirty-three 
of the boxes contain 132 clumps of water 
lilies. The other 7 boxes contain 28 
plants of Egyptian lotus, double lotus, 
and water hawthorne. There’s a smaller 
pool just above the Lagoon. It’s 48 feet 
long and has 44 clumps of water lilies 
plus 20 lotus and water hawthornes. 

With clockwork precision, Mr. Morley 
has the park employees divide the water 
lilies during the second week of February 


every 2 years. The clumps get fresh new 
soil at that time and that’s why they 
grow so vigorously. 

Comanche, the glowing amber-red 
variety on the cover, is one of Mr. 
Morley’s favorite water lilies. He de- 
clares it’s one of the hardiest and best 
blooming varieties he’s ever tried. 

Other water gardeners in the West 
should grow this variety too. It’s guar- 
anteed to be hardy anywhere—a recom- 
mendable virtue alone. Good husky 
plants sell for $1.50 each at most water 
plant specialists. Plants can still be 
shipped but the ideal planting months 
are from March to May. 


DEATH TO SLUGS! 


If slimy slugs have been snickering at 
you in your garden, here’s your chance 
for sweet revenge. At last, after years of 
experiment, a slug-killer has been dis- 
covered which really causes slugs to turn 
up their toes and die. 

The story of its discovery carries us 





NEW DAISY. Richard Diener, famous 
petunia specialist of Oxnard, Calif., 
has turned some of his energies to 


Shasta daisies. Pictured here is his 
new variety, G. Marconi, which grows 
5 to 7 inches in diameter and has 
3-foot stems 


half-way round the world and back. 
Sunset’s snooping Garden Editor first 
learned about it last year from Perry 
Truax, Seattle’s banker-gardener. Mr. 
Truax heard about it while visiting in 
England. And the English gardeners had 
learned about it in France. The discov- 
ery was made there in 1936 by French 
gardeners who noticed thousands of 
dead slugs in certain areas of the public 
parks. A checkup revealed that their 
death was probably caused from a com- 





WHAT TO PLANT 


Don’t delay planting biennial and 
perennial seeds. Delphiniums, pen- 
stemons, columbines, campanulas 
and others should be started now. For 
plants to brighten up the garden this 
winter, sow such trusty annuals as 
stocks, nemesias, calendulas, ciner- 
arias, Phlox drummondii, and Primula 
malacoides. All may be had in a wide 
range of colors. South of Santa Maria, 
plant winter-flowering sweet peas for 
holiday flowers. Bulbs ready for im- 
mediate planting include autumn 
crocuses, . freesias, Gladiolus tristis, 
grape hyacinths, irises, Lilium testa- 
ceum, Madonna lily, scillas, stern- 


the new irises. Western breeders have 
developed many remarkable new 
varieties. 
UPKEEP 

Irrigate all fruit trees thoroughly. 
Pick all unpicked fruit—never allow 
dead fruit to remain on a tree. It 
serves as a breeding place for fruit 
tree insects and diseases. Gladioli 





bergias, and watsonias. Try some of 
8 : 


GARDEN CALENDAR FOR AUGUST 


now turning brown need an occasional 
watering to help ripen the corms. 
Fertilize Japanese irises with a good 
commercial fertilizer. Prepare winter 
bouquets of everlastings now. Gather 
and dry Chinese lanterns, straw- 
flowers, gypsophila, acrolinum, gom- 
phrena, and rhodanthe. This is the 
last month to pinch back chrysan- 
themum shoots. It’s the season too to 
gather and cure perennial garden 
herbs. Dry them in shade outdoors in 
a slight breeze so they won’t get 
musty. When curing’s completed, 
pack them in fruit jars or paper bags. 
WHAT TO DIVIDE 

Now’s the safest time to divide 
overgrown clumps of Amaryllis bella- 
donna, the common pink one. If done 
now, it takes only a year for them to 
recover from the transplanting shock; 
if done out of season, it takes 4 or 5 
years. Untidy clumps of Iris stylosa, 
the winter-blooming iris, should be 
divided now. Other perennials ready 
for the dividing knife include Oriental 


poppies, eremuri, geums, aubretias, 
dianthus, columbines, and scabiosas. 


WHAT TO SPRAY 


Clean up all conifers, shrubs, and 
plants with a good spray to kill the 
summer brood of scale insects. Con- 
tinue spraying against aphis and red 
spiders. Diabroticas and their brother 
beetles are troublesome now. Dust 
with Caltox to kill them. The summer 
brood of oak worms usually hatches 
this month. Spray with a mixture of 
one pound lead arsenate, one and a 
half quarts of a reliable oil emulsion, 
and one quart of blackstrap molasses 
to 20 gallons of water. The molasses 
adds a tastiness to the mixture that'll 
attract the worms more easily. Cherry 
slugs can be controlled with a nico- 
tine or rotenone dust. Elm leaf beetles 
which riddle the leaves with small 
holes should be sprayed now with 
lead arsenate at the rate of 2 level 
tablespoonfuls to each gallon of water. 
If the trees are very tall, better hire a 
tree specialist with a high pressure 
spraying outfit. 
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bustible compound used for heating tiny 
picnic stoves—similar to the canned 
heat outfits used in this country. Appar- 
ently the tablets which furnished heat 
for the small stoves killed the slugs, and 
the French Ministry of Agriculture 
launched immediate tests. The tablets 
were mixed with various baits to test 
their effectiveness, and with most of 
them it was found that the slugs were 
magically attracted and killed in a few 
hours. It seems the compound has a 
dehydrating effect similar to salt—only 
much more drastic. 

Now several English firms are manu- 
facturing the slug-killer commercially, 
and within the past year, the California 
Spray Chemical Corp. has been carrying 
on extensive tests. This month the firm’s 
announcing its compound under the 
trade name Bug-geta. And there’s a new 
Snarol which is also death on slugs. In 
Seattle, several stores have imported 
English baits, with such names as Meta, 
Corry’s Slug Death, Cole’s Slug Bait, 
McBee Slug Killer, and Miracle Slug Batt. 
Prices are 50 cents a pound and up. 

Gardeners are urged to be cautious in 
the use of any of these new poisons 
where there are children or pets. Re- 
search hasn’t yet proved how harmful 
or harmless they may be, so play safe 
and cover the small piles of poison with 
a wide board. This won’t impair the 
efficiency of the bait. 


THE AMAZING GOLCHICUM 


Colchicums, or meadow saffrons as 
they’re sometimes called, are amazing 
fall-blooming bulbs. No matter how 
roughly they’re treated, they go right on 
sending up  pinkish-lavender flowers 
which look like crocuses. You can set the 
bulbs on a window sill without soil or 
water and they'll bloom. They'll even 
bloom in the dark if you let them, only 
the color’s pale and uninteresting. And 
if you don’t order them early enough, 
they'll actually bloom in their boxes in 
transit. In short, you just can’t squelch 
them. 

For best results, of course, bulbs 
should be planted outdoors. Often col- 
chicums are recommended for rock gar- 
dens but it may as well be admitted that 
their hearty foliage is out of scale with 
other rock garden plants. The best place 
for colchicums is in borders. 

Plant the bulbs immediately, for they 
bloom during the latter part of August 
and early September. They like a par- 
tially shaded situation. Plant them an 
inch deep in rich soil that won’t dry out. 
If the bulbs like the spot they’re planted 
in, they’ll increase rapidly in just 3 or 4 
years. Then a few can always be dug up 
in July for indoor flowering. 

Colchicum autumnale (pinkish-laven- 
der flowers) is the kind sold by most 
bulbsmen. But you can get 4 or 5 other 
colors too. The average price is 5 for $1. 
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HOW TO GROW JAPANESE IRISES 
A Garden Movie 





SOIL REQUIREMENTS | 


Japanese irises, like rhododen- 
drons, want an acid soil. They 
hate lime and their leaves turn 
yellow in alkaline soils. If neces- 
sary to acidify their planting spot, 
add plenty of peat moss and about 
2 ounces of aluminum sulphate to 
each planting hole. Mix a small 
shovelful of manure or commercial 
fertilizer in each hole too, since 
irises are greedy feeders. 
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HOW TO DIVIDE 


Divide the clumps every 4 or 5 
years. Do the job soon after 
they’ve flowered. Late July and 
early August is fine. Use a large 
knife or a sharp spade. Don’t 
make the divisions too small or 
you won’t get many blooms. Re- 
place the impoverished soil in the 
old planting hole with fresh new 
soil. Plant the crowns 2 inches 
deep. 











WHERE TO PLANT 


You can grow these irises right in 
your pool in pots; or alongside 
your pool in a semi-boggy spot; or 
in ordinary flower borders—pro- 
vided you soak them thoroughly 
twice a week during the bud and 
blooming period. Always grow 
them in the sun. Specialists offer 
clumps which are suitable for 
planting anytime—except in win- 
ter in the Northwest. 


THE RESULT 


By choosing the proper varieties, 
Japanese irises can be had in sea- 
son from early June to late July. 
Check with your nearest special- 
ist. In early spring give the plants 
a generous trowelful of commer- 
cial fertilizer and a mulch of 4 or 5 
inches of peat moss. After the 
blooming season, soak plants not 
in boggy spots twice a month 
till the fall rains start. 
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How to Make a 
FRENCH 
BOUQUET | 














1. Margaret Cruise, president of the Los Angeles Garden Club, 
is a French bouquet enthusiast. ‘‘I wish,”’ she writes, ‘‘that 
Sunset would publish pictures showing how to make them.” 























5. After the roses, Mr. Carli adds a row of violets, and lastly, 
a row of white bouvardia. In order to keep the stem of the 
bouquet slender, he strips off all lower leaves as he goes along 


4. The bouquet’s taking shape. Stalks of graceful lilies-of- 
the-valley form the center; next the bunches of forget-me- 








nots; then a row of roses—all wired tightly in place 


CLEAN UP SPITTLE BUGS 


Don’t get too alarmed if in recent 
weeks you’ve noticed white, frothy 
masses on some of your plants. The 
froth is the work of spittle bugs and it’s 
possible to foil them. 

Spittle bugs feed mainly on herba- 
ceous plants—anything, in fact, that’s 
tender and juicy. They extract the juices 
from unwilling plant hosts, while con- 
cealed under their unique camouflage of 
spittle. 

To rid the garden of these messy 
masses of froth, just dust the spittle bugs 
with nicotine or rotenone dust. They’ll 
disappear in no time. 


SAVING GLAD CORMS 


Gladiolus corms will soon be ready to 
harvest. An important problem faces the 
amateur who didn’t spray to keep thrips 
away. His flowers were probably stunted 
and the leaves may look as though they 
were seared with a torch. The question 
now is whether the corms should be 
saved for replanting next year. The 
answer, according to Carl Salbach, fa- 
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mous gladiolus expert, is an emphatic yes. 

Mr. Salbach says to go ahead and 
harvest the corms. Any thrip eggs on the 
corms can be killed if the corms are 
stored in napthalene flakes and dipped in 
a bichloride of mercury solution next 
year at planting time. (This procedure 
was outlined in the GARDEN SPECIALISTS 
column in the January ’38 Sunset.) Then 
the corms will be as good as new for next 
year’s garden, and if sprayed regularly, 
first class flowers can be expected. 


THE WORM’S TURN 


Several months ago Sunset printed a 
story on how to kill worms in lawns, and 
ever since we've been getting letters in 
defense of worms. So to prove we're 
fair. we pay tribute this month to a new 
kind of earthworm—a hybrid of incal- 
culable value. 

The new earthworm is the result of 
work by Dr. George Oliver, a southern 
California osteopath who operates an 
sarthworm experimental station near 
Montrose, Los Angeles County. 

Six years ago, Dr. Oliver started ex- 
periments to develop a worm that would 


subsist in any kind of soil or decayed 
matter. First he procured a number of 
manure worms that lived exclusively on 
decayed animal matter. They died when 
shifted to homes that were minus animal 
matter. At the same time, Dr. Oliver 
experimented with orchard worms, which 
live in decayed vegetable matter. These 
worms died in soil containing much 
manure. 

Dr. Oliver next selected a rich soil that 
had both decayed animal and decayed 
vegetable matter. In it he placed, for 
crossing, healthy specimens of both ma- 
nure and orchard worms. 

After 3 years, he had a vigorous hybrid 
worm, unchristened as yet, that prospers 
in soil that contains either vegetable or 
animal material. or both. 

Because of their constant burrowing, 
earthworms swallow thousands of 
pounds of soil annually. The worm as- 
similates its food from the soil and the 
residue is passed through the long ali- 
mentary canal as castings. The fine 
pulverization of these castings makes 
easily available to plant roots the 
necessary chemical elements. Experi- 
ments show that plants grow much more 
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PHOTOS BY HENRY SEUTTER 





2. We asked Bert Carli, of Podesta & Baldocchiin SanFran- 3. Pink Cecile Brunner roses are being trimmed so the stems 
cisco, to do the job. At left, he’s wiring together small won’t be too long. Then they’ll be wired into bunches too. 
bunches of forget-me-nots; above, small bunches of violets Roses and forget-me-nots lend the old-fashioned touch 


EP. 
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7. Mr. Carli adds a flowing ribbon and the bouquet’s done. 
It’s a thrill to make one yourself. Try it! You can make 
them large or small and vary the flowers to your own taste 


6. Now he inserts the bouquet into a lace-paper container. 
Get these at your florist’s, or use ordinary paper doilies. 








Wrap the stem with green florist’s tape or tin foil 


rapidly when‘a colony of these worms is 
unleashed to work in the soil. 
Earthworms, by the way, don’t wander 
away. They stay right where they’re 
planted. And some specimens have been 
known to live as long as 10 years. The 
new hybrids, we’re told, will soon be 
available to the gardening public. 


VICTORIA GARDEN PICTURES 


Garden clubs all over the West can 
now have the thrill of a tour—via lan- 
tern slide—through the world-famous 
gardens of Victoria. Just write Sunset’s 
Garden Department and we'll arrange 
it for you. We’ve recently obtained a 
collection of 36 hand-colored slides fea- 
turing Victoria’s finest gardens. Any 
club can borrow the slides free if they'll 
just pay the postage both ways. Clubs 
must furnish their own projectors, but 
these can generally be borrowed or 
rented locally. 

Scenes from the world-famous Butchart 
Gardens, 13 acres of man-made beauty 
from a former gigantic cement pit; Lady 
Barnard’s Japanese garden; the irises 
and rock garden of Mrs. Biggerstaff 
Wilson; the rock garden of Dr. and Mrs. 
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C. J. Coultas destined one day to become 
the most celebrated of Western rock gar- 
dens—you can peek into these and other 
gardens through these slides. An explan- 
atory script accompanies the slides. 


PEACH TREE BORERS 


Now’s the time to destroy peach tree 
borers. These pests don’t confine their 
attacks just to peach trees, but also 
ruin nectarines, apricots, plums, prunes, 
almonds and cherries. If you’ve even 
the slightest suspicion that borers are at 
work in your neighborhood, then play 
safe and give your trees the simple soil 
fumigation treatment described below. 

Ian J. Campbell, County Agricultural 
Inspector of the San Mateo County De- 
partment of Agriculture, in California, 
says that the presence of borers can be 
spotted by an exudation of dark jelly- 
like gum massed around the crown of the 
tree. Unless you destroy the borers in 
the early stages, they'll eventually kill 
your trees by girdling them. 

The safe-and-sure treatment that he 
recommends is the use of paradichloro- 
benzine, conveniently known as P.D.B. 
It’s a white crystalline substance that 


evaporates slowly and gives off a gas 
that permeates the soil and root system 
of the treated tree. It kills the borers 
pronto. 

August’s a good month all over the 
West to apply the P.D.B. treatment be- 
cause the temperature’s warm and the 
soil dry. Gases don’t circulate readily in 
a wet soil, so if the soil’s still wet from a 
recent irrigation, give it about 10 days 
to dry out. 

An ounce of P.D.B. is sufficient for 
one tree. First, level the surface of the 
soil around the base of the tree. Then 
sprinkle the crystals in a continuous 
band 2 inches wide and about 2 inches 
away from the bark. Cover the material 
with about 6 inches of soil, mounding it 
up around the base. Pat it hard with the 
back of a spade. Then see that the tree 
doesn’t get irrigated for at least 3 weeks. 

Where trees are badly injured, says 
Mr. Campbell, it’s a good idea to remove 
the injured tissue with a clean sharp 
knife. Cut back to good healthy bark. 
Then paint over the wound with any of 
the popular asphaltic compounds. 

A pound of P.D.B., also sold as Para- 
cide in some stores, costs about 65 cents. 
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e Chill at least 24 hours 
before serving~ Tender! Grand! 
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Kitchen 


Cabinet . 


Waar’s your favorite Western Thanksgiving menu? Do you have an 
extra-good suggestion for turkey stuffing, for a refreshing ice or special 
salad or cranberry relish, for vegetables both delicious and different, or for 
your favorite Thanksgiving dessert? Sunset’s All-Western Thanksgiving 
Dinner will be planned from all the good suggestions and recipes you send 
us, and we'll send a check for $1 for each one we use. So send in your 
Thanksgiving contributions this month, and address them to KitTcHEN 


CaBINET, Sunset, 576 Sacramento St., San Francisco. 


7 As aur a iis Foops Eprror. 


MERINGUE TORTE 


There’s a trick to this! A big fluffy 
tender meringue, one that just melts in 
your mouth, is no problem at all to 
achieve if you use this easy recipe and 
observe this one magic rule: Store the 
meringue, after baking, for at least 24 
hours in the refrigerator before serving. 

If you remember that little trick, 
you'll have no more trouble with me- 
ringues too tough to manage gracefully 
with a dessert fork, or so brittle that 
they threaten by the minute to skitter 
off the plate and onto the tablecloth. 

Delight 8 people with this: 

4 egg whites 
teaspoonful of salt 
4 teaspoonful of cream of tartar 
cupful of sugar 


l 
4 teaspoonful of vanilla 
44 teaspoonful of almond extract 


Beat the egg whites until frothy. Add 
the salt and cream of tartar and continue 
beating until the mixture stands in 


peaks. Then gradually and vigorously 
beat in the sugar, one tablespoonful at a 
time. This thorough beating is important. 





SERVE YOUR MERINGUE WITH 
ONE OF THESE 


|. Vanilla lce Cream and Fresh Berries. 

2. Lemon Sauce and Whipped Cream. 

3. Orange Sherbet and Peeled Orange 
Sections. 

4. Chocolate Sauce and Toasted Almonds 

5. Sliced Peaches or Apricots. 

6. Preserved Figs,; or Sliced Fresh Figs. 











Finally add the flavorings and turn 
into a well buttered pie pan. Bake for 
one hour at 275° in a slow oven. When 
cool, place in the refrigerator for at least 
24 hours. Serve at the table, dressed up 
in one of the so-good ways suggested 
above.—Mrs. L. D. G., Seattle, Wash. 


CORN AND PINEAPPLE FRITTERS 


1 cupful of canned whole kernel corn (leftover 
cooked corn-on-the-cob is grand for this too) 
cupful of milk 

cupful of sifted flour 

teaspoonful of salt 

teaspoonful of baking powder 

egg, well beaten 

tablespoonful of melted shortening 

cupful of crushed pineapple. drained of juice 


Ae ee ee 


Add milk to corn. Sift flour, baking 
powder, and salt, and add to corn mix- 
ture, Add_ beaten 
melted shortening. and drained pine- 
apple, and beat until quite smooth. rop 
by small spoonfuls into deep hot fat 


beating well. egg, 


(375°) and cook until golden brown. 
Drain on fresh paper towels and serve 
at once.— Mrs. C. C. L., Alameda, Calif. 





AFTER-SWIMMING SUPPER 


Little Pig Sausages or Bacon 
*Corn and Pineapple Fritters 
Fig Preserves 
Lettuce, Onion, Cucumber, and Radish 
Salad 
Sour Cream Dressing 


Frosted Cup Cakes Iced Coffee 











GINGER-PEAR PRESERVES 


3 pounds of ripe Bartlett pears, peeled and 
mashed 
7% cupfuls of sugar 
1 cupful of crystallized ginger, chopped fine 
¥% bottle of liquid fruit pectin 
Add the sugar and ginger to the 
mashed pears in a large kettle, and mix 
well before placing over heat. Bring 
rapidly to boiling, stirring constantly, 
then add the pectin and boil for exactly 
one minute. Remove from heat, stir and 
skim, and pour immediately into hot 


*Trademark Registered, U. S. Patent Office 


glasses. While still hot cover with melted 
paraffine. This recipe makes about 10 
glasses of delicious preserves.—Mrs. W. 


H. T., Los Angeles. 





TEA ON THE TERRACE 
Thin Bread and Butter Sandwiches 
*Ginger-Pear Preserves 
Pound Cake Salted Nuts 
Tea, both Hot and Iced 
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100 FOODS, EACH THE F 


FRUIT COCKTAIL. A 
grand pepper-upper for ap- 
petites is this Libby com- 
bination of pears, peaches, 
Hawaiian pineapple, seed- 
less grapes and maraschino 
style cherries. You'll serve 
it oftenest just as is. But 
‘ sometimes try it heaped 
+h op up in cantaloupe halves. 
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FINER-TASTING...LIBBY’S TABLE-READY MEATS 


SALMON. Big, firm pieces 
with an exquisite, fresh- 
from-the-ocean flavor. For 
a lovely salad, cut the 
whites of hard-cooked eggs 
lengthwise in petal fashion 
and fill with Libby’s Red 
Alaska Salmon mixed with 
the egg yolks, mayonnaise 
and chopped pickle. 
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Jellied Apricot Salad 
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e Drain canned apricots,~ ~ 
carefully remove pits ~~~ 
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uhimold on Crisp shredded lettuce 





JELLIED APRICOT SALAD 


This is made with canned whole 
peeled apricots, pitted and stuffed with 
a taste-teasing filling, then molded in- 
dividually in sparkling fruit gelatine. 
For 12 salads, use: 

1 can of whole peeled apricots (1 Ib. 14 os.) 
¥ cupful of peanut butter 
\% cupful of chopped walnuts 
¥% cupful of chopped dates 
Juice of 1 lemon 


1 package of lemon-flavored gelatine (or, 1 
tablespoonful of granulated gelatine) 


Remove the pits from the drained 
canned apricots. Combine the peanut 
butter, chopped walnuts, and chopped 
dates with the lemon juice and mix well. 
Fill the cavity of each apricot with a 
small spoonful of this mixture, pressing 


the halves together so that the fruit re- 
tains its whole appearance. Put one 
filled apricot in each individual mold (or 
muffin pans may be used). Then fill the 
molds with the lemon-flavored gelatine 
which has been dissolved in 2 cupfuls of 
hot water, and chilled until almost set. 

Instead of the lemon-flavored gelatine, 
plain granulated gelatine may be used 
with the juice from the canned apricots. 
Soften one tablespoonful of granulated 
gelatine in 4% cupful of cold water. Heat 
the juice from the can of apricots to 
boiling (there should be about 114 cup- 
fuls of this) and dissolve the softened 
gelatine. Cool and use to fill molds.— 
Mrs. W. C. D., Los Angeles. 


PEACH SUNDAE OR SHORTCAKE SAUCE 


Here’s a trouble-saving recipe — a 
sauce of real fresh peach flavor that still 
doesn’t discolor on standing. 

This makes about 2 cupfuls of sauce: 

¥% cupful of sugar 
4% cupful of water 

2 cupfuls of sliced fresh peaches 
1 tablespoonful of lemon juice 
2 drops of almond extract 

Combine the sugar and water and 
bring to a boil. Add the sliced peaches 
and simmer 3 or 4 minutes. Add the 
lemon juice and almond extract and cool. 


Mrs. P. L., San Rafael, Calif. 


NEW-STYLE 


If your family and friends are as en- 
thusiastic as mine about this minted 
salad, you'll need to make plenty of it! 

Shred crisp, white cabbage very fine 
and thin with a sharp knife, or with a 
shredder. Wash fresh green mint leaves 
or sprigs, and cut fine with scissors. 
Add about 1 tablespoonful of chopped 
mint to each cupful of shredded cabbage. 


BRIDGE 


My new icebox cake is just the thing 
for dessert bridge parties. I call it 
Bridge Tease because all my friends 
tease for the recipe. 

It sounds a bit expensive, but the 
recipe serves 12 for a party, and that 
makes the cost per serving quite reason- 
able. To make it you’ll need: 

1 package (614 ounces) of Nabisco sugar 

wafers, crushed fine 

¥% cupful of butter 

1 cupful of powdered sugar 

2 eggs, separated 

4 cupful of toasted almonds, chopped fine 
1 pint fresh raspberries (or other berries) 
6 cupful of sugar 

4 pint of whipping cream 

Use a cake pan or baking dish about 
8 by 12 inches. Put half the crushed 
wafer crumbs in the bottom of the pan. 
Cream together until fluffy the butter 
and powdered sugar, add the beaten egg 
yolks, and then fold in the beaten whites. 


Spread this rich mixture (sort of a 





FAVORITE SUMMER SUNDAY DINNER 


Fresh Fruit Plate Appetizer 
with center of Lime Sherbet 


Fried Chicken, Southern Style 
Mashed Potatoes Cream Gravy 
Old-Fashioned Succotash 
(New Lima Beans and Fresh Corn, 
Buttered) 

Watermelon Pickles 
Hot Biscuits Raspberry Jam 
Fresh Peach Sundaes 
Cocoanut Macaroons 


Coffee 











MINT SLAW 


Make an old-fashioned sour (or sweet) 
cream dressing by blending together one 
cupful of thick sour or sweet cream, 2 
tablespoonfuls of vinegar, 44 teaspoonful 
of salt, and one tablespoonful of sugar. 
(Taste, and add more salt and sugar if 
desired.) Pour over the mixed cabbage 
and chopped mint and toss lightly until 
well mixed.— Mrs. V. K., Kalispell, Mont. 


TEASE 


fluffy hard sauce) over the crumbs in the 
pan. Sprinkle this with most of the 
chopped toasted almonds, reserving a 
few to add to the top layer of crumbs. 

Crush the berries slightly, mix with 
the sugar, and spread over the almond- 
topped hard sauce. Top this with the 
heavy cream, whipped stiff and flavored 
with 1% teaspoonful of vanilla and 
sweetened with one tablespoonful of 
sugar. Then sprinkle the whipped cream 
layer with the remaining half of the 
wafer crumbs, and the few remaining 
chopped almonds. Cover the pan with 
waxed paper and chill for 12 hours before 
serving. Do not attempt to unmold to 
serve, but cut in the desired number of 
pieces, and lift one at a time from the 
pan, using a wide spatula or pancake 
turner. This is delicious!—K. M. D.., 
Berkeley, Calif. 
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* Winter evenings invite luxuri- 
ous relaxation in the cozy warmth 
of this forced-air gas ‘‘wallheater,”’ 
cleverly built-in. * Reminiscing, 
Mrs. Cubbison recalls starting her 
baking business as a bride, in the 
kitchen of her first small house. 








* The interesting Cubbison view-home, atop Mount Washington in Los Angeles, is of 
Mexican hacienda design, faithfully simulating even the scars of age, in the form of 
‘“‘cracked’”’ plaster and exposed bricks. (As a matter of fact, the house is quite new and 
completely modern, including gas heating, cooking, water heating and refrigeration. ) 


—YOUR QUICK, CLEAN, ECONOMICAL SERVANT 


THE MODERN FUEL 
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* Note how old-time hacienda atmosphere is car- 
ried out in the kitchen, with yesterday’s alcove for 
today’s gas range. * The same dependable gas fuel 
helps maintain Cubbison factory capacity of 
10,000 packages a day, including Melba Toast, 
Melbetts, Melba Cookies, Zwieback, Nutrinut 
Wafers and other famed Cubbison products—per- 
sonally developed and marketed by Mrs. Cubbison. 


“ ..in my home, 
as in my factory 


I DEPEND ON GAS” 

























ExprrIENCED home maker, successful busi- 
ness woman, owner and general manager of the nation- 
ally-known Cubbison Cracker Co., (Mrs.) Sophie C. 
Cubbison of Los Angeles speaks authoritatively on 
housekeeping, as well as on commercial baking. * 
Significant therefore is her choice of “‘all four” gas 
appliances for her home, and of gas fuel exclusively 
for the huge bake ovens of her modern plant. * 
Mrs. Cubbison sums up her faith in gas fuel with 


business-like directness: ‘‘I can depend on gas and 


it isalwayseconomical.’’ * These 
same qualities—plus unrivaled 
speed, cleanliness and control— 
mean better results for you in 
COOKING, HOUSE HEATING, 
WATER HEATING and REFRIG- 
ERATION. * It’s sensible, as well 


as modish to have an all-gas home! 
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PAY NEHEAT 














PAYNE HAS MANUFACTURED GAS FURNACES EXCLUSIVELY [FOR 





















LETS BE ABIT 
"CHOOSY" ABOUT 
COMFORT... 





..e AND A BIT SCOTCH 
ABOUT COST! 


In Payne gas fired furnaces you will 





find the perfect merger of luxurious 


comfort with thrifty operating cost. 


You will find utter freedom from drafts, 





stufiness and sweating walls . . . free- 


dom from all heating worries with Payne vented appliances. 


Payne satisfaction didn’t just happen in a day. Payne has de- 
voted a quarter of a century to the building of gas fired appli- 


ances exclusively. 


Today, from America’s most modern furnace plant, Payne is 
‘ ; ae 

supplying heating equipment for America’s most modern homes. 

Before you make any heating investment get full information 


about Payneheat. The coupon brings it to you. 
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PAYNE BEVERLYAIR UNIT 
Heats, cleans and circulates air — 
and automatically humidifies. 


The purchase of a heating unit for your home is important enough for 
serious second thought. 


Second thought has led hundreds upon hundreds of people to the 
Payne Gas Fired Beverlyair Unit. For this great unit makes four major 
contributions to year ’round home comfort. 


It heats, circulates and cleans air — and automatically humidifes. 
Yet despite the luxurious comfort it gives you .. . initial cost and 
operating cost of the Payne Beverlyair Unit are amazingly low! 


FLOOR FURNACES .. DUPLEX REGISTER FURNACES 
UNIT FURNACES...CONSOLES...FORCED AIR UNITS 
WINTER AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT. 


FURNACE & SUPPLY CO., INC. 


BEVERLY HILLS . CALIFORNIA 
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Clips THIS COUPON 


PAYNE FURNACE & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
BEVERLY HILLS ° CALIFORNIA 








Please send me free—and without obligation— 
your booklet on Payneheat. 
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Thisis the season for barbe- 
cues and barbecue parties. 
Jolly scenes like this one 
are being duplicated all 
through the West, and the 
evening air in almost any 
neighborhood is sure to 
earry the tantalizing 
aroma of broiling meat 
and fragrant coffee 





re “7 Win a barbecue grill 
Nos E or without one, entertain- 
TOM © ing friends at an outdoor 


C47 ° 
barbecue supper is de- 
Noses lightfully Western. 
-———__—_—— Having a grill or out- 
door fireplace means, of course, that 
you're all set for superlative suppers of 
broiled steaks, or hamburgers de luxe, 
or grilled chops and bacon. 

But if you don’t have one you’re sure 
to be interested in these 2 ways of stag- 
ing successful outdoor suppers until the 
time when your grill is built: one is to 
put on a real old-time Western pit bar- 
becue, cut down to back yard propor- 
tions; the other’s a plan for indoor cook- 
ing-outdoor eating. Try them. They’re 
easy to manage, and they’re fun! 


A PIT BARBECUE PARTY 


The first plan comes recommended by 
M. R. Pardee of Santa Rosa, Calif., and 
undoubtedly by all his friends as well. 





“Why not put on a real he-man back 
yard barbecue for the gang some even- 
ing?” asks Mr. Pardee. “The fact that 
you haven’t got around to finishing the 
grill you started last year won’t make 
the slightest difference.” 

All you need in the form of cooking 
equipment is a hole dug in the ground, a 
plentiful supply of hot coals, a shovel, a 
pair of pliers, some wire, some string, a 
roll of parchment paper, and some bur- 
lap. Complete the list with a half dozen 
old bricks, and a piece of sheet metal 
slightly less than 3 feet long and slightly 
less than 2 feet wide. 

Then you're ready to stage a modern 
version of the old-time Western barbe- 
cue, cut down from community-event 
size to easily managed back yard pro- 
portions. 

The typical rodeo-season barbecue 
menu of pit-roasted beef, hot Spanish 
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GIVE A BARBECUE PARTY! 


beans, French bread, a tossed salad with 
zippy French dressing, and a bottle or so 
of red wine, makes a fine bill of fare. 


MAKING THE PIT 

Suppose you plan to serve 10 guests. 
Then a pit 3 feet long, 2 feet wide, and 
about 214 feet deep will be about the 
right size. The sides should slope in 
slightly. (Our Garden Editor says to save 
the top soil when you dig the pit: you may 
want to fill it in again someday. But, after 
the first successful barbecue party, we bet 
you'll delay the operation as long as you 
can.) 

Line the bottom of the pit with 6 old 
bricks. These aren’t essential, but they'll 
help retain the heat and cut down the 
amount of firewood needed for the bed 
of live coals. Trim the sheet of metal so 
itll fit into the hole, resting on the 
sides just above the meat. 


—AND USING IT 


Early in the morning of the big day, 
at least 8 hours before you plan to serve, 
start a fire in the pit on top of the bricks. 
Pull the sheet of metal off to one side, 
out of the way. Keep the fire burning 
briskly in order to fill the pit with live 
coals. (Hard woods, such as oak, hick- 
ory, and manzanita, make excellent 
coals. ) 

For the meat, select the best 12-pound 
roast you can find. A rump roast’s a 
natural for barbecueing since it’s nearly 
all solid meat and slices nicely into uni- 
form servings. 

To prepare the roast, stab it in several 
places with a narrow-bladed knife, and 
insert in each cut a thin slice of garlic. 
(If you’re a demon for tricky flavors, 
follow up each garlic slice with a thin 
slip of salami.) Rub the outside of the 
roast with salt and pepper and wrap it in 
4 or 5 thicknesses of wet parchment 
paper. Tie with string, and wrap the 


bundle in 4 or 5 thicknesses of wet bur- 
lap. Tie this in place with wire. 

As soon as the pit’s well filled with 
glowing coals—give the fire about 3 or 4 
hours to accomplish this—scoop them 
out, exposing the hot bricks. Cover these 
with an inch or so of ashes or earth and 
drop in the bale of meat. Be sure the 
burlap wrappings are thoroughly water- 
soaked—otherwise they’ll burn, and bye, 
bye barbecue. Cover the bale with the 
sheet metal and shovel the coals back in 
on top. Add a stick or so of wood to the 
pile, just to keep the coals glowing, and 
leave them there for 4 hours. 

Now’s the time to cook the Spanish 
beans (Editor’s Note: there isn’t room for 
Mr. Pardee’s recipe, but we'll be glad to 
send it to you if you want it.) and later on 
to prepare the mixed greens for the salad. 

Then when the meat’s been buried 
and the coals kept alive for 4 hours, 
shovel out the coals, lift the sheet metal 
away, and pull out the bale of beef. Use 
pliers to cut away the wire and pull apart 
the burlap wrapping. The outer layers 
will be charred, but the meat won’t. It’s 
protected by the parchment. 

Unwrap the parchment paper care- 
fully, to save the pint or so of juice about 
the meat. Mix this with a couple of 
tablespoonfuls of Worcestershire sauce 
and a half glassful of wine—either white 
or red—and bring to a boil. It’s a rare 
meat sauce. 

Serve to 10 hungry guests, and then 
watch for the neighborhood epidemic of 
back yard barbecue pit-digging! 


INDOOR-OQUTDOOR MEAL 


Barbecue plan No. 2 comes from the 
Dicksons of Lindsay, Calif. When you 
haven't a grill, say the Dicksons, serve 
something with a barbecue flavor-—plan to 
cook indoors and eat out in the garden. 


First, select a chunky 3 or 4-pound 
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roast that can be easily sliced across the 
grain of the meat. Let it stand over- 
night in a sort of French dressing made 
by mixing 4 cupful of salad oil with 2 
tablespoonfuls of vinegar. On the morn- 
ing of the fiesta, place the meat in a 
heavy baking dish and add one cupful 
of water, together with the rest of the 
dressing in which the meat was soaked. 
Bake, uncovered, for 114 to 2 hours in a 
moderate oven (375°). Baste several 
times while the meat is roasting, and 
turn once so that both sides will be 
nicely browned. Add water if needed. 

Half an hour or so before serving 
time, remove  cupful of fat from the 
baking dish and place it in a frying pan 
with 14 cupful of flour, stirring quickly 
and constantly until the flour turns 
golden brown. Add a quart of beef stock 
or its equivalent in canned soup or in 
stock made with bouillon cubes. Stir 
vigorously. Add 34 teaspoonful of mus- 
tard mixed in a little water, a dash of 
black pepper, a sprinkling of celery salt, 
and table salt to season. At this time 
put the lid of the baking dish in the 
oven, also a large bowl to heat thor- 
oughly before taking to the garden. But 
do not cover the meat—yet. 

When dinner is ready to serve, cover 
the meat with the hot lid, pour the 
gravy into the hot bowl, and proceed to 
the garden, porch or roof garden. Beside 
the gravy bowl, stack slices of crusty 
French bread; beside the meat dish, 
place a pitcher of hot ketchup or chili 
sauce (hot from the stove, that is). This 
meat dish with its sauce and gravy, plus 
a casserole of cooked vegetables and a 
simple salad, makes a delicious first 
course to the garden dinner. For dessert, 
try serving assorted pies cut into very 
small wedges, with cheese and lots of 
good, hot coffee. 


ANOTHER BARBECUE NOTE 


“You ask what we take on our bar- 
becue picnics,”’ writes Mrs. K. C. Long- 
acre, of Bakersfield, Calif. ‘‘Well, here’s 
our gang’s menu for the best meal for 
the great open places: 

“Broiled veal steak with garlic; garlic 
bread; potato or macaroni salad; sliced 
tomatoes and cucumbers, in season; 
olives and pickles; cake or pie; fruit; 
and coffee. 

“For the steak, we buy thick veal 
steaks (round will do, but it’s not as 
tender as loin or rib chops), make gashes 
here and there in the steak, insert slivers 
of garlic, brush with butter or oil, and 
broil on a barbecue grill. 

“Purchase unsliced white bread. Slice 
a little more than half way to the bottom 
in thick slices, spread apart and butter, 
and place a thin slice of garlic in each 
cut. Tie the loaf together with string 
and place on the edge of the barbecue 
grill to heat. The garlic can of course be 
left out for those who don’t like it.” 
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RECIPES 


From the 
New, Beautiful, 
S Color-Illustrated 
Book 


“The Mazola 
Salad Bowl” 


TRY THIS MIXED GREENS AND CHEESE SALAD 


1 cup shredded lettuce 1 cup chicory, cut in small bits 4 tablespoons grated raw carrot 


4 tablespoons Roquefort % cup broken grapefruit 1 tablespoon ground 
cheese, crumbled segments sweet pepper 
DRESSING 
% cup Mazola 2 tablespoons lemon juice I teaspoon salt I teaspoon sugar 


ly teaspoon cayenne 


Blend ingredients, which have been drained and chilled, and place in salad 
bowl. Mix all dressing ingredients together and pour over salad just be- 
fore serving. Toss lightly and serve from the bow! or on individual plates. 


MAZOLA is prepared from the hearts 





of fully ripened corn; it’s as good to eat 





as the good corn from which it’s made. 





FREE To readers of the Sunset 
Magazine “The Mazola Salad Bowl” 
Book — several times the size shown 
here, 98 recipes you'll like to try. Send 
post card, with name and address, to 
Corn Products Sales Company, 37 


Pacific Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Holds 
full flavor 


with ice added! | 





retains true 
tea character 


Tea needs full, rich flavor, 
especially when you serve 
it iced. 

Tree Tea, Orange Pekoe, 
contains Darjeeling (finest 
India) tea leaves which round 
out its flavor to perfection. 
Ice dilution does not weaken 
this delicious flavor. 

So try Tree Tea for your 
iced tea, steeping it a little 
longer but not more than 5 
minutes. See how refreshing 
and reviving on hot days— 


and how it holds its flavor. 
THE TEA OF GOOD TASTE 

















BY THE CALENDAR 


WATCH FOR THESE 


Western markets are still filled with 
rich bounty of summer fruits and vege- 
tables. Besides those noted in the June 
and July issues, here are a few important 
new additions this month. Watch for 
them as you plan your August meals: 

Honeyball melons, as sweet and tempt- 
ing as their name implies; tart gooseber- 
ries for jam and for at least one great big 
luscious sweet-tart gooseberry pie with a 
fluffy sugar-crusted meringue; apples of 
several varieties to remind you that 
apple pie is the perfect finish for a late- 
summer picnic or barbecue supper: and 
grapes, of course—Thompson seedless, 
Ladyfinger, Muscatel, and Malaga in 
particular this month. 

Speaking of grapes. here’s a trick to 
remember. When you're baking an 
applesauce cake substitute Thompson 
seedless grapes for the raisins the recipe 
calls for. It’s delicious, according to Mrs. 
George Williams of Long Beach, Calif., 
who wrote us about it. 

Now for those extra-good fresh fig 
recipes we promised you in June. Both 
black and white figs are coming into 
their abundant second season, and we 
know you'll want to try every one of the 
Western specialties following. 


WHITE FIG MARMALADE 
From Mrs. F. M. Norris of Oakland, 


Calif., comes one of her “‘most cherished 
recipes’—for a delightful white fig 
marmalade. To make it, she uses: 

3 pounds of white figs, peeled and chopped 

3 pounds (6 cupfuls) of sugar 


3 oranges, pulp and grated rind 
3 lemons 


Combine the peeled chopped figs with 
the sugar and the chopped orange pulp 
and grated rind. (The white inner skin 
of the oranges is not used.) Place over a 
low heat and cook slowly, stirring oc- 
casionally. While this is cooking, slice 
the lemons very thin, cover them with a 
small amount of water, and boil until 
tender. A short time before the fig mix- 
ture is done, add the cooked lemon slices, 
then continue cooking until thick. Seal 
in hot sterilized jars. 


BLACK FIG SALAD 


This one is just as good as it is pretty, 
writes Miss Ruth Rostad of Castle Rock, 
Wash. For a dessert-salad at a party 
luncheon this month, try this: 

Select large fresh black figs. Wash, 
peel, and then cut each fig from the top 








almost to the bottom to make 4 petal- 
like divisions. Place on a crisp lettuce 
leaf. Separate the petal sections slightly, 
and in the center put a spoonful of cot- 
tage cheese mixed with chopped nuts 
and crisp diced celery. Top with fruit 
dressing or whipped cream dressing. 


FIG PRESERVES 


Fig preserves and conserves should be 
cooked gently, and the mixtures mustn’t 
be overcooked for they thicken as they 
cool. That’s the little word of caution 


with which Mrs. Clella L. Perkins of 


Burbank, Calif., prefaces her recipe for 
extra-special preserves. Made with white 
figs they’re a lovely sunny amber color, 
“delectable both to behold and taste,” 
but the darker preserves made with 
black figs are delicious too. And here’s 
the recipe: 
3 pounds of ripe, soft, black or white figs, 
peelec 
1% cupfuls of sliced pineapple 
Granulated sugar 

Peel the figs—or, if they’re white 
ones, you can do this: Add soda to 
enough hot water to cover figs, in the 
proportion of one teaspoonful of baking 
soda to each quart of water. Let the figs 
stand for 5 minutes; then drain them 
and rinse thoroughly in clear water. 

Chop the figs coarsely and combine 
with sugar—1 cupful of sugar for every 
cupful of figs. Add the pineapple which 
has been cut into half-inch pieces. 

Place over a slow fire. Stir until the 
sugar is dissolved. Then boil for 30 min- 
utes. Remove from the fire and let stand 
overnight, then the next day cook as 
before. Let stand overnight again, and 
on the third day cook slowly until the 
mixture is thick. Stir frequently to avoid 
scorching. Seal while hot in sterilized 
jars. 


FIGS AND PEACHES 


“Queen of Jams,” from Mrs. W. A. 
Doron of Eagle Rock, Calif., is well 
named. It calls for: 

3 pounds of ripe figs 

3 pounds of ripe peaches 

¥% cupful of water 

5 pounds (10 cupfuls) of sugar 

¥ teaspoonful of powdered cinnamon 

Peel the figs and peaches and cut them 
in small pieces. Combine, add the water, 
and cook slowly until tender. Mash the 
fruit with a wire potato masher, add the 
spice and sugar, and cook slowly until as 
thick as desired. Pour into hot jars and 
seal or cover with cellophane seals. 
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OR years, enthusiastic readers 
have been writing to Sunset, even 
making personal calls, to ask when 
we'd publish a book containing all 
of the see “Kitchen Cabinet” recipes. 


NOW IT’S ON THE WAY! 

In just a few weeks, as fast as the 
big presses can rush them out, the 
NEW KITCHEN CABINET COOK 
BOOK will be ready—224 pages of 
inspiring, appetite-tempting recipes, 
illustrated with “Kitchen Movies” 
and spéral-bound in an ultra-modern, 
streamlined cover that’s really de- 
lightful! 

You'd expect to pay several dollars 
for such a book—it’s worth it—but 
because there has been such a tre- 
mendous advance demand, we've put 
the price at just $1! You can order 
direct from SUNSET—we pay post- 
age—or place advance orders with 
any of the good book sellers listed 
at the right. 


AN AUTHORITY! 

To hundreds of thousands of SUNSET 
readers there’s no need to tell what 
the “Ketchen Cabinet” is—you know 
it’s the most famous food authority 
in the West. For nearly 10 years it has 
brought a selection of choice home 
recipes— priceless secrets of the West's 
finest home cooks—illustrated with 
clever step-by-step “movies” from the 
pen of the talented Ruth Taylor. 


COLORFUL — CONVENIENT! 

You'll like the NEW KITCHEN 
CABINET COOK BOOK! Between 
its gay three-color covers (they’re 
washable, by the way) you'll find 
almost 1,000 twice-tested recipes, 
completely indexed for easy reference, 
as well as interesting menus to help 





A a 
J's Coming! 
SUNSET’S NEW 224-PAGE 


KITCHEN CABINET 
COOK BOOK 


Complete! Illustrated! 








S piral-Bound ! 
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YOU GET ALL THIS 
... AND MORE! 


Meat Dishes—More than 100 ways 
to cook meats of all kinds... 
favorite Western recipes ... many 
you’ve never heard of before! 


One-Dish Meals—LiteraJly dozens 
of new, delicious combinations 
that make cooking a pleasure be- 
cause they’re so easy ... and so 
economical! 


Western Salads—An enticing var- 
iety of salads, made as only we of 
the West know how ... and dress- 
ings, too! They form an _ ideal 
“accent” to any meal. 


Vegetable Dishes—With the finest 
of green things available the year 
’round, is it any wonder that we 
can offer you more than 100 differ- 
ent ways to cook them? 


Menus, too/—Planning a meal is as 
important as cooking a good one, 
so we've provided scores of menus, 
suited to every occasion, and star- 
ring Kitchen Cabinet recipes. 


And puddings, pies, cakes, jams, 
jellies .. . sandwiches, breads and 
rolls, cookies . . . soups, desserts, 
pickles ... there isn’t room to tell 
all you’ll find. 


RESERVATION 


SUNSET MAGAZINE, 576 Sacramento St., 





in planning entire meals. 

And the binding is extra special! 
Instead of ordinary methods, we've 
gone to the expense of a special spiral 
binding that leaves the pages free and 
lets them lie flat wherever you open 
the book. You'll appreciate this 
added convenience. 


LIMITED EDITION — 

When this new book is announced 
to the trade, the limited first printing 
will probably be snapped up by book 
dealers all over the country. You can 
save delay and be sure your copy will 
be mailed September 10 by reserving 
it today. If you aren't doubly satisfied, 
return the book and we'll refund your 
money and the return postage. 


ORDER FROM THESE STORES OR 
USE COUPON BELOW 


SAN FRANCISCO Chas. Brown & Sons — 
City of Paris The Emporium The White 
House 

OAKLAND The H. C. Capwell Co. 

Capwell, Sullivan & Furth. 

BERKELEY — The Sather Gate Book Shop 

LOS ANGELES Broadway Department Store — 


Kahn's 


Bullock’s — The May Company — J. W. Rob- 
inson Co. 

PORTLAND — The J. K. Gill Co Lipman, 
Wolfe & Co. Meier & Frank Co. Olds, 
Wortman & King. 

SEATTLE The Bon Marche Frederick & 
Nelson Rhodes Department Store 

SPOKANE The Crescent John W. Graham 
& Co. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


YES! I want to be among the first to own the NEW KITCHEN CABINET COOK 
¢ BOOK! Please put my name on the reservation list for delivery September 10th. 


I want 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Af) See 


copies, for which I enclose $ 


STATE.. ssssccinesaeN ees 








ote wines. CLICQUOT CLUB 


TRY CLICQUOT CLUB SODA © YOU CAN TASTE ITS NATURAL PURITY 











SUPERIOR Heat Citculator & 


A Furnace in your Fireplace 
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into adjoining rooms. The only unit with 
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SUPERIOR FIREPLACE CO. 
1046 S. Olive Street, Los Angeles, Calif. | Children prea pate Educated...At Home 




















. is not near a good school 

. is unable to attend 7. 
GOOD IDEAS. Sunset pays $1 for every 2 OU BY Sarees os rer than RS OT OUP 
good idea published. It can be about 
anything household. Address Good | HeCan Siteneeeeddiatienm, 


. must travel with you 
Ideas, 576 Sacramento, San Francisco. Write today for interesting, free catalog describing 
these world famous Calvert School Home Instruc- 














— aia tion Courses so enthusiastically endorsed by educa- 
tors and parents. All books, materials and teacher 
guidance included. Low cost. State child’s age. 
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CALVERT SCHOOL : 

248 W. Tuscany Rd., Baltimore, Md. 1 
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MORE ABOUT MAPS 


Ever since we published our leaflet about 
decorative maps, hundreds of Sunset 
readers have been telling us still more 
about them. Here are just a few of their 
many ingenious suggestions for using 
maps in home decoration: 


NATIONAL LuNCHEON Set. I’ve made a 
most unusual doily luncheon set by cut- 
ting the napkins and mats in the shape 
of states. There are at least 10 states 
that are well shaped for this purpose. 
Tennessee makes a good centerpiece. 
Each mat and napkin is a different color, 
blue lakes are appliqued on, and rivers 
and capitols are embroidered.—Mrs. E. 


W., El Cajon, Calif. 


Winpow-SHabeE Map. Take an old win- 
dow shade, and paste a map in the 
middle of it on the inside. Then roll up, 
and put it in the children’s room on the 
wall or inside the closet door. When the 
children are studying they can pull down 
the shade and there’s their map—just 
like the big roller maps at school.— 


Mrs. P. P. S., Santa Maria, Calif. 


Travet Diary. Hanging on the wall I 
have a large map of the United States 
with all the states outlined. Every time 
I take a new trip, I mark the route on 
my map. I use a different color for each 
trip, with an index stating the month 
and year. So far, the map shows trips to 
23 states, plus Canada and Mexico.— 


Mrs. V. E. S., Laguna Beach, Calif. 


Wor.pty PaperBaskets. For a boys’ 
room or a study, cover each half of a 
round or oval paperbasket with maps of 
the eastern and western hemispheres. 
Tin or cardboard-composition baskets 
make the best gluing surfaces. A mel- 
low antiqued effect can be given the 
maps by applying a coat of orange 
shellac.—L. B. S., Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Marine Den. In our small den we’ve 
papered the space between the wain- 
scoating and the ceiling with world-wide 
marine charts, obtainable at any ship 
chandler’s. The ivory land and blue 
water make a smart wall color scheme, 
and the geodetic markings make an in- 
teresting pattern. I recommend wheat 
paste and a strong push for applying 








them.—Mrs. H. E. H., Seattle. 













































FROM 200,000 
WESTERN KITCHENS 


Corn-ON-THE-Cop. For best flavor, cook 
corn in the husks. Remove heavy outside 
layer of husks; strip back the inner husks 
and remove the silk; then draw the husks 
up around the ear again and tie with a 
little soft string. Drop the ears into boil- 
ing water for 6 to 7 minutes, take out, 
remove husks, and serve with lots of 
butter!—V. V., Santa Ana, Calif. 


More Asout Corn. Use your wire po- 
tato masher to remove the hot cooked 
corn from the kettle, instead of trying to 
jab it with a fork. You can drain off all 
the hot water easily this way without 
the chance of burning your fingers.— 


E. R., Indio, Calif. 


Saves Disnwasuina. Use paper drink- 
ing cups as containers for bacon fryings 
and other left-over fats. 


FRESHENER. Faded hooked rugs can be 
restored to their original fresh color by 
painting in the design with a small paint 
brush dipped in powdered dyes that have 
been dissolved in water.— Mrs. C. J. T., 
Jefferson, Ore. 


Tiz-up. To keep curtains from blowing, 
wrinkling, or soiling, when you open the 
bedroom windows at night, just hang up 




















an ordinary wire dress hanger in the 
center of the curtain rod. Loop the cur- 
tains through the hanger, up out of the 
draft, and they muss up very little.— 


L. M., Glendale, Calif. 


Me 


It’s A Goon Ipxa to send your Good 
Ideas to Sunset. We pay $1 on publica- 
tion for each one used. Address Good 
Ideas, Sunset Magazine, 576 Sacramento 
St., San Francisco. Unused ideas cannot 
be acknowledged or returned. 
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LYNDEN CHICKEN FRICASSEE 
Pottery Offer 


Are you among the thousands 
who have received the beautiful 
pottery plates and cups and saucers? 
If not, you can still get your choice 
of 4 full-size dinner plates or 4 
cups and saucers. Each set contains 
one of each color: blue, yellow, 
Orange, green. Just send us one 
Lynden Fricassee label and $1.00 
for either set. 

LYNDEN Chicken Fricassee in 
the jumbo can contains tender, 
juicy chicken with rich chicken 
gravy, ready to serve—ample for 
four—ask your grocer. 


Tenpen 


1 
| 
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EGG NOODLE! 
| 
| 
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& CHICKEN SOUP 
“It’s the CHICKEN” 


Get this Lovely New Pottery... 
Send $1.00 and LYNDEN 


CHICKEN SOUP Labels*.. brings 


you EIGHT colorful pieces — 


NOW we present new pieces of ‘‘Cor- 
onado’’ Vernon Pottery — 4 dessert dishes 
and 4 bread and butter plates, each set 
consisting of one each, blue, orange, green 
and yellow. You can secure all eight pieces 
by sending us $1.00 and 4 Lynden Ege 
Noodle and Chicken Soup labels. Use 
coupon below. 

Lynden Egg Noodle and Chicken Soup 
will be appreciated by your family and 
ng They will say it is by far the 
inest Chicken Soup they ever tasted for it 
is ‘Direct from Chicken Land’’ and com- 
bines tender chicken, rich broth and egg 
noodles in that home cooked manner, 
that calls for more. 


Wash. Co-op Egg & Poultry Assn. Dept. S$, Seattle 
Pottery Offer No.1. Enclosed find $1.00 and 4 
Lynden Soup Labels. Please send 8 pottery pieces 
as follows: 4 desserts and 4 bread and butters [] 
Pottery Offer No. 2. Enclosed is $1.00 and Lyn- 
den Fricassee Label. Please send 

4 dinner plates [] or 4 cups and saucers [] 
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Two Fine Books for 


Outdoor Vacationists... 





An Expert Camper’s Guide to 
Outdoor Meals What AM! 


| 

| 

| 

Hunters, fishers, pack trippers, pic- | 

nickers, hikers, campers — and now, | 
wise trailer vacationists — proclaim 

SUNSET’S Grubstake Cook Book to be | 

the best friend of those who want to | 

travel light and eat well. Tells how | 

to select utensils — how to pack to | 
keep down weight and bulk — how to 

use Dutch ovens, reflectors, log ranges, | 

Sot rocks, etc.; how to dress and cook, | 

or cure and smoke game and fish; how | 
to pack horses, read landmarks, stars, 

sun, etc. Sent postpaid. | 

| 

' 


50c 





Reprints of SUNSET Cabin, 
Wood Lore, and Outdoor Life 
Articles. Only a Few Left. 


Predecessor to the popular new Cabin 
Plan Book. Has 20 cabin plans, 100 
ideas for building and decorating West- 
ern vacation homes, suggestions for 
rustic furniture, camping tips, grub 
lists for camping trips, camp menus, 
barbecue hints, lots of pictures. Sent 


postpaid. 
50c 


Ask Your Bookseller, or 


pew USE THIS CAPON 


SUNSET BOOK DEPT. 838CN 
576 Sacramento St., San Francisco. 


Enclosed find $ ..... for which send 
book(s) checked below. You agree to re- 
fund purchase price if I am not delighted 
with book(s) purchased. 


_) Grubstake 


(j Camp and 
Cook Book i 


Cabin Book 


Send to 





Address. 





City and 
State 
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GODDESS OF 
THE SWITCH- 
BOARD SERVES 


DELICIOUS 
MEALS 





She's the 
best “hello” 
girl the boss 
ever had. But, as good as she is in 
the office, it’s in her home that her 
real talents glitter. Boy, howdy! 
Can she put a meal before you that 
is a meal! Such flavor! Such heap- 
my-plate-up-again goodness to 
everything she serves! You guessed 
it. She always keeps the A.1. Sauce 
bottle on the table. Take a tip and 
try it. See what racy zest and savor 
this spicy, pungent sauce adds to 
steaks, chops, roasts, stews, eggs, 
fish, baked beans, and tomato juice. 


WONDERFUL IN RECIPES 


@ Many rare seasonings are 
blended in A. 1. Sauce. Send 3¢ 
for a trial bottle. Order a full- 
sized bottle from your grocer. 
It adds new flavor and “zip” to 
101 recipes. For example: 


FISH FLAKE SUPREME — Beat 144 cups 
cooked or canned fish and 1% cups 
mashed potato until fluffy. Add 2 
teaspoons A.1. Sauce. Pile lightly in 
greased casserole. Beat 4 cup heavy 
cream until stiff and fold in % cup 
grated cheese, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 tea- 
spoon onion juice, % teaspoon pa- 
prika. Pour over mixture and bake at 
375° F. until cheese melts and browns. Serves 6. 


G.F. Heublein & Bro., D-8, Hartford, Conn. 























FOR ine FLAVOR 
fe 


SCHILLING VANILLA adds a 
delicate flavor to ice cream, 
candy, cake, cookies, pud- 





ding—desserts of all 
kinds. And remember, 
Schilling Vanilla 
never bakes away 







or freezes out! 





Schilling 
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P. WOODCOCK 





Picrurep asove is a compact little 
kitchen alcove that would brighten any 
beach house, mountain cabin, guest 
house, or studio. It’s complete for all 
cooking needs, trim and attractive when 
exposed to view, and screenable between 
mealtimes. 

Architect Charles A. Hunter designed 
this little kitchen for Mrs. Frederick 
Wadham Penfield at Laguna Beach, 
Calif. It’s placed at one end of the living 
room, in an alcove just 7 feet long by 2 
feet, 3 inches deep. 

Open and ready for action, as shown 
above, the kitchen’s an attractive corner. 
The tiny bit of linoleum floor covering 
you see and the chrome-edged linoleum 
on the sink counter and back splash wall 
are patterned in dusty pink and white. 
The 4-burner gas range is a Magic Chef, 
and the refrigerator’s a_ Frigidaire. 
Above are built-in cupboards and stor- 
age compartments, painted a soft gray- 
blue to match the hinged blinds— which 
| close to screen the kitchenette when not 
| in use. The gray-blue color is repeated in 





| SEEL-FLO refrigerator bottle has 
| clever dispensing faucet. Handy and 
| sanitary, it keeps liquids airtight. $1.50 











FOR A ONE-ROOM HOUSE or cabin, this alcove solves the kitchenette 
problem. Open, it’s attractive and convenient—closed, it’s neatly out of sight 


IT CRUEN EWS 


the woodwork and walls of the living 
room which has white string broadloom 
carpeting, eggplant and white window 
draperies, blue couch, and yellow and 
white chintz-covered chairs. 


. 
READY-MADE KITCHENS 


Mrs. Penfield’s cooking center was 
planned-to-order but it’s also possible to 
buy ready-planned, ready-made little 
kitchens which can be installed all in one 
piece. These kitchen units were origin- 
ally designed for installation in up-to- 
date apartment buildings, but they’re 
grand too for cabins and cottages. 

The name of the unit is the Parsons 
Pureaire Kitchen, and it comes in a 
variety of interesting models using either 
gas or electricity or a combination of 
both. Monel metal is used in several of 
the models for sink top and shelves, and 
the entire unit’s encased in a compact, 
good-looking cabinet of heavy, welded 
furniture-steel all ready to be installed 
at one fell swoop. When the cabinet is 
closed, the kitchen presents a neat front 





ee oa 


EQUAL-CUT PIE PAN is notched to 
make uniform servings easy. In vary- 
ing weights of aluminum, about 20c 


oe 
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—although most people prefer to ar- 
range extra folding or sliding doors to 
screen it off in a way that’s pleasantly 
harmonious with the rest of the room. 

Each unit includes a neat little sink, a 
3 or 4-burner gas or electric range (with 
a thermostatically-controlled oven—us- 
ually so hard to find in apartment or 
small-house kitchenettes), all kinds of 
storage drawers and shelves for dishes, 
etc., and a surprisingly roomy refrigera- 
tor. The cost ranges from $265 up. For 
detailed information, see your local | 


building supply dealer, or write to Sunset. | 





GRIDDLE DE LUXE, West Bend Alu- 
minun,, is triple-thick for even heating 
and even baking. It’s designed not to 
crack or check range surfaces. $2.50 





ASPARAGUSCOOK-RAK fitsinto your 
regular double boiler. Cooks asparagus 
beautifully, keeps stalks shapely and 
tender tips unbroken. Price $1.00 





FOLEY MINCER chops, grates, and 
grinds anything from bread crumbs to 
vegetables, raw or cooked meat. Easy to 





MAKES WORK EASIER 


Ten minutes! That’s all it 
takes Mrs. Jones to wash the 
dishes now — and do they 
sparkle! She piles them in good 
hot water with a little soap, 
quickly washes them, and then 
racks them ina draining tray 
and sprays them with piping hot 
water. Oh, oh, Mrs. Jones, 
you ve forgotten. Now they dry 
themselves in a hurry. No more 


of that tiresome, unsanitary wip- 
ing with dish cloths—that's out- 
moded with a DAY AND NIGHT 


automatic gas water heater. 

(©) Hod) Meeole(-Sectotosoe 
A= oO R= S ool -5-fato a DY .@ @ 
AND NIGHT Water 
Heater brings the 
most comfort — costs 
the least money. 
Write for booklet or 
see your Day and 
Night dealer. 

+ 

Spring Byington, mother 
of 20th Century Fox's 
famous “Jones Family,” 
now appearing in “A 
Trip to Paris.” 


DAY and NIGHT 


WATER HEATER COMPANY 


MONROVIA, CALIFORNIA 












DISHWASH EASIER 
TCHENS 
ar “Ayana ee Crue 


Fits All Faucets — stays 
on! Instant Switch toSpray 
OR Stream. Sprays dishes. 
Stirs up suds. Cleans vege- 
tables. Waters plants. Has 
strainer and anti-splash. 
Rubber casing protects 

















the HEATHMAN HOTELS 


Broadway and Salmon Sts., in the center of 
Portland’s Theater and Shopping Districts. 


500 Delightful, Homelike Rooms. 


dishes. Rates From $2.50 Per Day With Bath. 
coi Faucetqueen Co. 
Sirunor Chicago-mfrs. 






Sgraw or 


PORTLAND’S 
| NEWEST HOTELS 











my hand woven ties (and you!) 








clean and self-sharpening. Price $1.00 
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Here in New Mexico we have vil- 
lages of Spanish people who have 
been raising sheep and weaving 
wool since the 17th century. And 
a landscape so colorful that these 
people can’t help being artists! 


You ought to see the simply lovely 
hand-woven ties they make. City 
men and women both go crazy 
over them! For summer wear 
there’s nothing like their gay colors 
and outdoor look. They're a tonic! 


WEBB YOUNG, Trader 


And how they wear! Because of a 
special long thread whipped down 
the back they hold their shape as 
no other hand-woven tie does. 
Don’t stretch, tie neatly, and 
“hang” just right. Can be cleaned 
again and again. 


I sell these fine ties, postpaid any- 
where in the U. S., for only $1.00. 
Write me saying: “Send me color 
swatches of your new hand-woven 
ties for summer.”’ I'll do it pronto, 
and then you can see for yourself. 


113D DON GASPAR STREET 
SANTA FE. . NEW MEXICO 




















THE RINCON VALLEY lies 300 feet below this sturdy home which the Stewarts built themselves. ‘‘Often’”’ writes Mrs. Stewart, 
‘“‘we point out one stone or another and say: ‘Do you remember what a time we had putting that one in place?’ ”’ 


HOCH IDG 


an Adventure in 


“ONE EVENING my husband said to me: 
‘Would you know how to build a house?’ I 
did not know exactly what he meant, but I 


” 


answered: ‘Yes.’ 


You may rememeer this bit from the 
story about Mr. Earl B. Stewart and his 
charming French wife that we told you 
in last November’s Sunset, page 15. This 
month, we show you Rockridge, the fine 
home they built near Santa Rosa, Calif. 
Practically every inch of the house is the 
Stewarts’ own handiwork. The only 
work they had to pay for was the plaster- 
ing and the tile work in the bathroom. 

Mr. Stewart planned the house while 
he was working for the government as a 
civil engineer in Panama. The Stewarts 
and the depression arrived in California 
at just about the same time, and the 
oniy possible way for their dream house 
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Homebuilding — 


to materialize was for them to build it 
themselves. So they did. 

The site, a hilltop overlooking the 
Rincon Valley and Jack London’s Valley 
of the Moon, yielded all the bluestone 
they needed. Much of it had to be 
drilled, however. 

It was a prodigious job. “Some of the 
stones weighed 300 or 400 pounds apiece, 
and these we put in the foundations. . . 
We used a crowbar to move them inch 
by inch. As my husband would raise a 
stone, I was right by to push a smaller 
stone under it. When he could take a 
better hold, I would place another stone 
on my first one, and so on.” 

During the week Mr. Stewart worked 
at his profession in Petaluma, Calif., 
while Mrs. Stewart and the boys, Leon- 
ard and Earl, gathered load after load 
of the rock. Weekends the walls rose a 
little higher. Finally they had to erect a 


substantial staging and hoist the stones 
with a block and tackle rigged to an iron 
tripod. 

“My husband’s accurate eye knew 
which stones would fit in special places 
. .. L used the trowel and worked with 
the mortar on the walls, fitting in the 
smaller stones, always using the plumb 
bob for the inside wall to make it nice 
and even.” 

The Stewarts made their own rein- 
forced concrete sills and lintels. First 
they built wooden forms; then put in 
strips of metal salvaged from old auto- 
mobile bodies; then poured the concrete. 

“Then one day,” Mrs. Stewart blandly 
reports, “we became carpenters.” Up 
went the roof, the boys handing the 
shingles to their parents. Mr. Stewart 
wired the house for electricity and in- 
stalled the plumbing. Two weeks of work 
went into the heat-circulating fireplace, 
and the boys lathed the interior parti- 
tions and helped their father lay the 
hardwood floors. ““Meanwhile I did the 
painting of doors, windows, walls, and 
ceilings,” says Mrs. Stewart, “and little 
by little our home became a reality.” 

The wood trim of the charming home 
is mahogany brought from Panama, and 
the closets are lined with Spanish cedar 
from the crates in which their furniture 
came to California. 

And that’s the story of “Rockridge.” 
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THE LIVING ROOM WINDOW and doors to the gar . Red asbes- PASS WINDOW SHELVES between kitchen and break- 
tos shingles are an effective contrast above the tawny stone walls fast nook. Maroon sink, tile baseboard, and floor 


THE GALLEON on the mantelpiece was made by Mr. 
Stewart from plans in the July, 1927, Pencil Points 


LIVING QM | 
14-8 23 


DINING RM 
12 «14 


GARAGE 
20.27 &* 


EARL AND LEONARD are working on a new water tower. Mr. and 
Mrs. Stewart don’t need any textbooks to act as expert advisers 
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Write for 


FREE BOOK 
Today! 


It’s Fuller’s new, authoritative book of 
color schemes! Full of smart, 1938 ideas 
for brightening your home— inside and 
out. Money-saving ideas! 

Gives simple rules for selecting colors. 
Tells what to do with different types of 
architectural exteriors. Explains how to 
achieve rcom-to-room color harmony 

. and make your housework easier! 
Suggests ways to make the most of 
walls, woodwork, furniture. Helps solve 
interior decorating problems. 

A wonderful book! And absolutely 
free . . . at your neighborhood Fuller 
Paint Dealer’s. Or write W. P. Fuller & 
Co., 301 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. 


FULLER 
PAINTS 
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THREE CHEERS 


If you’re driving through Montecito, 
}on the Coast Route just south of Santa 
| Barbara, look for the building pictured 
above. Believe it or not, it’s an over- 
night auto court. Mr. and Mrs. John D. 
Langhorne, the owners, believe in com- 
|bining beauty with business, so they 
| asked Cliff May, well known Los Angeles 
designer, to plan their “Rancheria 
Motel.” The result’s really charming. 

Rich coloring—a green-painted base, 
warm brick porches and paths, dulled 
yellow and orange shutters—and original 
features like the wood window grilles 
make this white-painted hacienda a 
thing of beauty. Inside, the rooms are re- 
strained and in excellent taste. Colorful 
tiled baths go with some of the units, 
and even the lighting fixtures were spe- 
cially designed. The auto shelters are 
conveniently located at the rear of the 
court. 

Mrs. Langhorne’s a gardener too, and 
potted plants, well kept flower beds, a 
smooth lawn, and trailing vines invite 
you to stop. Sunset’s always glad to 
cheer for endeavors like this which en- 
hance rather than destroy roadside 
beauty. And—as you’d expect—the 
Langhornes report that “business is 
fine, thank you.” 

P.S. Sunset doesn’t have any stock plans 
for auto courts. We’ve often thought of 
preparing some. But the success of the 
Langhornes’ venture has pretty well 
convinced us that, in each case, it’s wise 
to engage an experienced designer or 
architect, so that the court you build will 
have a charm and personality of its own. 
Each court presents a different problem 
in relating the structure to its site and 
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A roadside structure that’s a credit to the West—an auto court in Montecito 


to the neighborhood. So it’s a good in- 
vestment to secure a design which ex- 
actly fits your own requirements. 


MODEL HOMES TOUR 


When you plan your trip to the 
Golden Gate International Exposition in 
San Francisco next year, make a note 
right now of the Exposition Model 
Homes Tour. We predict that it’s going 
to be one of the most interesting features 
of the Fair. 

According to plans recently an- 
nounced, Western builders, architects, 
and interior decorators are going to co- 
operate in setting up more than 30 
demonstration homes located in the 
residential districts of the 6 counties sur- 
rounding San Francisco Bay. In this 
way each house will represent a problem 
in home planning, decorating, and land- 
scaping, and a tour to all 30 of them 
should give you plenty of notes for your 
Idea File. 

On Treasure Island itself, you’ll see 
exhibits of building materials and equip- 
ment and probably a model house or 2 as 
samples. Then you'll board busses that 
will take you on a tour to the demon- 
stration homes. The houses will cover a. 
wide price range and illustrate all the 
variations in architectural treatment for 
which the West is famous. And the gar- 
den settings will be model gardens, 
specially designed to set off each model 
home to its best advantage. 

The homes will be open from May 1, 
1939 to Sept. 15, 1939. So make a note of 
it, and plan your visit accordingly. 

Idea for the tour came from Edwyn 
A. Hunt, Chairman of the Homes and 
Garden Section of the G. G. I. E. 
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Screens. When you put your screens on 
each year, do you have trouble figuring 
out which one goes where? Stamp each 
screen and its corresponding door or 
window frame with a Roman numeral. 
It’s easy to do with a broad screw driver 
and hammer.—Mrs. W. A. K., Seattle, 
Wash. 


Ratsep RerricgERATOR. Here’s a good 
idea that was all a mistake to begin 


with. In the kitchen, we had a closet | 
space with its floor 16 inches above the | 


kitchen floor. This was caused by the 
cellar stairs going down behind the 
closet. We put our refrigerator up on 






































this raised platform, and it’s the most 


convenient ever. It’s a much better 
height for the door and shelves than 
when the refrigerator rests on the floor. 
We call it our no stoop, no squint, no 
squat refrigerator.—Mrs. A. M. D., 


Sacramento, Calif. 


Iron Out et. It’s a good idea to have 
the outlet for your electric iron placed 
high on the wall. The cord won’t drag on 
the floor or get twisted, and you'll save 
time and temper.—Mrs. N. R. B., 
Sacramento, Calif. 


No More Paint Scum. It’s a good idea 
to pour a little melted paraffine into 
partly used cans of paint to keep the 
wasteful scum from forming over the 
top of the paint.—R. L., Los Angeles. 
wl, 

Sunset wants Reader-Contributors to 

send their ideas to Burp1nG Brirrs. We 








pay $1 for each one published. Address | 


your contributions to the Building Editor, 
Sunset Magazine, San Francisco. 
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Associated 
serves the entire | 
motoring family / / 

fj 
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A New Convenience 
at Associated Stations 


Mothers traveling with children will 
welcome this new convenient “baby 
seat.” No need to carry a special seat 
for youngsters anymore. No worry 
about cleanliness. Because Associated 
now provides a clean, sanitary seat 
especially for children. And the sani- 
tary paper seat covers (always found 
in Associated’s Certified Clean Com- 
fort Stations) can be used on this new 
baby seat, too. 


CLEAN - SANITARY - SENSIBLE 


Watch for the sign that says Certified 
Clean Comfort Stations. Always spot- 
lessly clean, always supplied with soap, 
towels, tissue and sanitary seat covers. 
And now with the extra convenience 
—‘for baby, too.” 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 


another 


ASSOCIATED 
service 

















FREE— 

100 STAMPS OF THE 
WEST AND 48-PAGE 
STAMP BOOK 
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@ Spots go with HY-PRO! This 
modern, safe bleach makes many 
hard jobs easy. In the laundry it 
lightens work and whitens wash- 
ings. Removes stains and scorches. 
HY-PRO wipes off smudges on 
weodwork and linoleum. It cleans 
refrigerators. Purifies garbage 
cans. Complete directions printed 
on every bottle. Sold by all gro- 
cers in three convenient sizes. 
The Hygienic Products Company, 
Canton, Ohio. 


Made for the makers of 


SANI-FLUSH 


aN 
‘SPOILED BY 














THE 






ape) PAK 
AREAL BLEACH 
” LIQUID 
CLEANSER 


BLEACH 
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THIS MONTH'S HOW-T0-DO-IT 
A MEXICAN GARDEN CART 












































SIDE 
ELEVATION 
me 30" 





FRONT 
ELEVATION 


CORRUGATED 
FASTENERS IN 
UNDERS/DE 





'7"x 6" 
PLYWOOD 
















er PLYWOOD CUT 
/ ON A 15" RADIUS 















3, " ” 
4X6 
MAHOGANY 





HANDLES SAWED 
from 34" OAK AND 
SCREWED TO Box 


PLYWOOD TRAY 
SLIDES OUT ON 
WOOD RAILS 


END GATE 
HELD UP BY 
A LATCH 


WHEELS ARE BUILT UP OF 
1%" PINE, ASSEMBLED WITH 
CARRIAGE BOLTS THROUGH 
HARDWOOD CLEATS. 








Youn FIND IT much easier to trundle 


tea or picnic lunch to the garden in this 
Mexican cart than to make several trips 
with a tray. It’s a sort of grandchild of 
the high, narrow carreta drawn by oxen 
in the old Mission days. If appropriately 
painted, the cart will lend a gay, pic- 
turesque note to your garden scene. 

Lo build it you don’t have to come 
from a long line of guild craftsmen, pro- 
vided you can handle a saw and make 
neat joints. The material you use de- 


DRAWINGS BY HI SIBLEY 


pends upon the final finish. If it’s to be 
painted all over, ordinary pine is satis- 
factory. For a natural finish, or stain, the 
wood should be of the best grade and 
have an attractive grain. 

Make the box of 12-inch boards. One 
end is hinged to swing down with chains 
for supports. In this position it gives 
access to the plates and other equipment 
inside and to the plywood tray which 
slides out on 2 wood strips or rails 
screwed to the sides of the box. The top 
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of the box is plywood, cut to fit around 
the corner posts supporting the canopy. 
On top of the plywood, around 8 sides is 
a narrow serving shelf. 

The 3 plywood pieces supporting the 
canopy are 28 inches long. The curve is 
cut on a 15-inch radius. You can use a 
scroll saw; or if that’s not available, use 
a keyhole saw, smoothing the curve with 
rasp and sandpaper. For the axle, trim 
the ends of a 2-by-3-inch piece of verti- 
cal-grain oak to a diameter of about 14% 
inches. This is bolted under the body. A 
piece of two by two, slotted at the lower 
end, carries the small front wheel, which 
turns on a half-inch wood dowel. 

MAKING THE WHEELS 

Each of the large wheels is made of 3 
pieces of pine plank cut to a 10-inch 
radius and assembled with carriage bolts 
through hardwood cleats. The round 
heads of the bolts should be on the out- 
side. Although the original carreta never 
had its wooden axle greased and in con- 
sequence shrieked to heaven, this one 
can be made silent by rubbing the axle 
with floor wax, which will not ooze out 
like hard grease. 

The hub cap shown is a rather tricky 
lathe job; so if you prefer you can dis- 
card this item and simply put a dowel 
through the end of the axle after the 
wheel is on. 

To make this cart as weatherproof as 
possible, it should be put together with 
screws and casein waterproof glue ap- 
plied to every joint. Exposed to the warp- 
ing influence of the sun, nails would tend 
to pull out. The awning cloth canopy 
should be in bright colors, and made to 
slip off in wet weather if the cart itself 
cannot be run under cover. 

THE DECORATIONS 

Shown in the squared diagram below 
are some suggested decorations for your 
cart. If you're using pine, an antique 
white base is very effective. If you’ve 
chosen a natural finish, use walnut oil 
or weather stain. The decorations are 
in brilliant colors, of course. 





LAY OUT IN ONE-iNCH SQUARES 
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ATHLETE'S, FOOT, 


on Hoty Perspiting Feet 





The Athlete’s Foot germ thrives in perspiration—gets in through broken skin 


Theres DANGER in those Gacks between 
your toes. reuch them dtonce ! 


N hot weather, your feet sweat and 

burn. This irritates the skin — causes 
it to split open between your toes— 
forms a regular hotbed for Athlete’s 
Foot. A crack often means you already 
have the dreaded disease. 

The Athlete’s Foot germ feeds on per- 
spiration. When cracks occur, the germ 
gets in and spreads! Tiny white blisters 
—itchy redness appear. Skin peels off, 
leaving raw sores—Athlete’s Foot! 


J 









U. S. Public Health authorities estimate 
50% of the adult population has Athlete’s 
Foot at some time. 
If the skin is beginning to crack, splash 
on Absorbine Jr. at once. 
It dries the skin between the toes. 
It dissolves the perspiration products on 
which Athlete’s Foot fungi thrive. 
It kills Athlete’s Foot fungi. 
It soothes and helps heal the broken 
tissues. 


At all druggists. $1.25 a bottle. For free 
sample, address W. F. Young, Inc., 290 
Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


DIRECTIONS: Apply Absorbine Jr. full 
strength freely every night and morning. For sup- 
plementary treatment, place cotton saturated 
with one part Absorbine Jr. and 
three parts water between the 
toes or other afflicted part, and 
lightly bandage. In advanced 
cases, consult your doctor in 
addition to using AbsorbineJr. 












The famous 
quick relief 
for muscular 
soreness, 
sprains, 
sunburn, 
mosquito 
and insect 
bites 


ABSORBINE JR. 


-Kills ATHLETE’S FOOT Fungi 
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FOR 80 YEARS IMPROVING SEEDS 

















Sydney B. Mitchell Sings the Praises of 
Azaleas and Tells How to Grow Them 


Avvavess are with ME a late love. 
Through the better part of a lifetime, 
place and time have been changing my 
gardening interests. From the raising of 
radishes—crop guaranteed in 5 weeks— 
through the more aesthetic activities of 
raising annuals, perennials, and bulbs, I 
have come to appreciate the slower pace 
of trees and shrubs. This spring my 
chief purchases were camellias and aza- 
leas, slow growers both, and unlikely to 
present me with serious problems of 
pruning or crowding. And now, like a 
late convert, I want to spread the gospel 
of azaleas to the whole Pacific Coast. 

Botanically, azaleas are classed as a 
section of the aristocratic rhododen- 
drons, but they didn’t come over in the 
Mayflower; many of them were in 
America thousands of years earlier, 
mainly in the Appalachian Mountains 
and along the northern California and 
Oregon coasts where they are still found 
wild. Most of those which now glorify 
American gardens are hybrids, for plant 
breeders have put Asiatic and American 
species into their melting pots with 
gratifying results. 

THE EVERGREENS: 1. INDIAN 

The first evergreen azaleas with which 
I was acquainted were largely imported 
from Belgium by our florists who forced 
them into flower for the Easter trade. 
Purchased then in full bloom they were 
gorgeous masses of single or double 
flowers, lavender, white, pink, red, or 
often of 2 colors. They were given the 
name Indian azaleas, but their wild par- 
ents never saw India; they came from 
southern China and Japan. They are 
hardy outdoors along coastal California 
but not inland or further north. Those in 
my garden survived the really heavy 
frosts of 1937 with merely a little scorch- 
ing of the tips. But I have not found 
them as floriferous as when protected by 
glass, and I question whether they will 
ever have the importance in California 
gardens that they possess for the deep 
South. Albert Elizabeth, pink and white; 
and Vervaeneana, rich rose double, are 
examples of this group I have recently 
seen in California nurseries. 

Derived mainly from varieties of In- 
dian azaleas, but with an admixture of 
hardier stock, is a new race of evergreens 
just introduced by the Armstrong Nur- 
series, Ontario, Calif. These are the 
Rutherfordiana azaleas produced by 


Bobbink & Atkins of Rutherford, N. J., 


and covered by plant patents. I have re- 
cently acquired a number of them for my 
garden and am entranced by their beauty 
of coloring and compact growth. Among 
those which pleased me were: Dorothy 
Gish, double orange-salmon; Purity, 
double white—and among the singles L. 
J. Bobbink (slightly double), lavender; 
and May Corcoran, apricot pink. 
2. KURUME 

At present it is certainly the Japanese 
strain of generally dwarf, compact, 
small-leaved evergreens, known from 
their place of origin as Kurume azaleas, 
which form the mainstay of azalea gar- 
dens in California. Though grown in 
Japan for years, it is only recently that 
the Kurumes have become commonly 
available in our nurseries and the range 
of varieties is still a bit limited unless one 
goes to specialist growers. The Kurume 
most seen is the brilliant rosy red Hino- 
degiri, which grows into a broad, dwarf 
shrub so covered in April with its single 
flowers that not a leaf can be seen. But 
there are white, pink, rose, lavender, 
even orange-red forms, single or double, 
of varying height, almost equally flor- 
iferous and more readily managed in 
color combination. Originally they were 
imported under Japanese names but 
these have often been replaced by Eng- 
lish ones, and American seedlings are 
adding further variety. A few nice ones 
are: Avalanche, white; Santoi, pale pink; 
Coral Bells, deeper pink; Salmon Queen; 
and Torch, flame red. 


3. KAEMPFERI HYBRIDS 

Rather taller, of less regular growth, 
and not quite evergreen with me is an- 
other race of predominantly pink and 
salmon small-flowered azaleas called 
Kaempferi hybrids, apparently hardier 
even then the Kurumes and more in- 
clined to sunburn, but most dramatic in 
flower. Space forbids further comment 
on these, but I cannot omit reference to 
the larger-flowered, single, pure white 
Azalea ledifolia alba (also called Indica 
alba). I have a large spreading plant of 
it in front of my half-shady rock wall and 
it suggests a snowbank every April. 

DECIDUOUS AZALEAS 

The deciduous azaleas are less apt to 
do well in California but are perfectly 
adapted to the north Pacific Coast. The 
hybrids are derived from a number of 
species—Japanese, Near East, and Ameri- 
can—and are generally grouped into 
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Books Western 
Gardeners Can’t 
Do Without 








All-Western Garden Guide 
(Tells What to Plant) 


This book is like a Western ‘‘Garden 
Encyclopedia.’’ It names and describes 
nearly every common Western culti- 
vated flower, shrub, plant and_ tree 
and gives both the common and the 
botanical name. It tells what the charac- 
teristics of each plant are, and how 
to care for them. fe gives directions for 
transplanting, making cuttings, etc., 
i and has a valuable Memo-Calendar to 
tell you what to do. Sent postpaid. 


235€ 


SUNSET 


IN THE WEST 





All-Year Garden Book 
(Tells When to Plant) 





| Has the celebrated 35-page ‘‘Western 
| Planting Calendar,’’ that tells you how 
| to have year ‘round bloom. Where 
most books on gardening give onl 
general directions, the Garden Boo 
tells what to do and when to do it in 
your own area, whether it is the north, 
south or central part of the Pacific 
Coast. Gives names and color of each 
flower and shrub and tells when to 
plant it for best results. Shows what 
to plant where it’s high, dry, low, 
moist, shady, foggy, etc. Sent postpaid. 


25C 


Ask Your Bookseller, or 
-——=— USE THIS COUPON --— 


SUNSET BOOK DEPT. 838CN 
576 Sacramento St., San Francisco. 


Enclosed find $ for which send 
book(s) checked below. You agree to re- 
fund purchase price if I am not delighted 
with book(s) purchased. 


(C0 All-Year 
Garden Book 


j C All-Western 
Garden Guide 


Addre$S.....2.0++++ 
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mollis hybrids and Ghent hybrids. All 
are rather broad, low bushes, slow grow- 
ing, and with leaves which often turn 
lovely shades of red in early autumn. In 
spring or early summer each bare branch 
is terminated with a cluster of large 
flowers from pale yellow through sal- 
mon to red, giving massed effects of 
great beauty. At present the mollis hy- 
brids are generally only offered in mix- 
ture, being seedlings, but named vari- 
eties of these and of the even more 
subtly colored Ghent hybrids are getting 
into a very few catalogues. Closely allied 
to these is the hybrid Altaclarense, a 
lovely orange. Deciduous species worth 
growing are Azalea calendulacea, the 
smaller-flowered flame azalea of the | 
Appalachians; and our own native, A. | 
occidentalis of the north California and | 
Oregon coasts, white, or occasionally 
pink, marked yellow. | 





HOW TO GROW THEM } 


For situation choose preferably a par- 
tially, certainly not a fully, shaded place. 
A location facing east or on the edge of | 
woods which will shade the plants from 
hot afternoon sun suits them. Naturally 
they will need more of such protection in | 
Pasadena than in San Francisco. All | 
azaleas demand a sour soil and prefer a | 
light one with a good deal of sand and 
leaf mold in it. But if your soil is heavy, 
as long as it is well drained you can grow | 
azaleas by excavating a large hole, mix- | 
ing in half peat or leaf mold (both for 
acidity and to improve texture), and 
setting the balled plant in it. A mulch of 
pure peat or heavy mold will protect the 
surface roots from drying out. Never 
cultivate azaleas. Water regularly all 
summer and feed by scattering around 
each plant a handful of cottonseed meal, 
say 4 or 5 times from the time they go 
out of flower till October. Pot cultiva- 
tion, generally restricted to the ever- 
greens, calls for the same soil and cul- 
ture, and occasional repotting to keep 
them in good condition. Watering in this 
stage must never be neglected. The pro- 
pagation of azaleas can be effected either 
by seed, or by tip cuttings of the ever- 
greens in early autumn. For the average 
gardener it is better to purchase plants. 
The best American book on the subject 
is Bowers’ Rhododendrons and Azaleas. 
As it costs $10 it is the kind of book your 
public library should have for reference 
and circulation. 

Azaleas should be featured more often 
on the Pacific Coast in private gardens, 
as they now are in a few, such as the 
Duncan McDuffies’ in Berkeley and the 
Dibblee place at Ross, in Marin County, 
Calif. But why not public azalea plant- 
ings as well? Certain cities, towns, or 
villages could specialize in the wide 


| planting of the species and hybrids best 


| 


adapted to their conditions, and the 
plantings would lend beauty and dis- 
tinction to each community. 
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Where 
When 
What 
How @ 
Why 
Who 


Scores of men and women. have 
asked us questions about electrical 
wiring. 


Using their questions as a guide we 
have prepared a small booklet an- 
swering those questions most often 
asked by people planning building 
or those tired of 
making shift with a tangled confu- 


or remodeling 


sion of extension cords, blown fuses, 
inefficient service from appliances, 
and other irritations of the poorly 
wired house. 


While the book gives exact technical 
information, leaving no doubt as to 
what constitutes a first class wiring 
installation, it is written in non- 
technical language. Its story is sim- 
ply told in simple every-day terms. 
You will be pleased with its easy 
readability. 


It is free—just send in the coupon. 


PACIFIC COAST 
ELECTRICAL 
BUREAU 


PaciFIC COAST ELECTRICAL BUREAU 
Department A-88 


147 Sutter Street, San Francisco 

Please send me the Bureau's free booklet 
on lighting. 
|) 0) Se ee mE ere she aby Rr a oe 
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‘ANT-B-GON 
“WICK” DISPENSER 

is exclusive, patented feature. 
Contents inaccessible to chil- 
dren and pets. 

Ants feed only from the WICK, which delivers fresh syrup 
day and night. The moment Ant-B-Gon is set out, “‘scout’’ 
ants carry “death” to entire colonies! Sealed reservoir cannot 
be contaminated—syrup cannot mold or crystalize. No other 
ant exterminator can make these claims. Quick—Sure— 
Economical. @ Small Size 15c. Large Size (refillable) 25c. 
At Leading Nurseries, Seed & Pet Stores—Drug, Grocery & 
Hardware Stores. 

For name of nearest dealer, or ant control service agency, write 






ANT-B-GON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


2016 Bellevue Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 





HOW TO TRANSPLANT 









Here's an interesting bulletin that tells 
how you can easily and safely trans- 














plant evergreens, shrubs, etc. It's filled 
with worthwhile information to insure 
transplanting success. Tells: The best 
time to transplant—how to prepare 
trees for planting—how to avoid trans- 
planting setbacks—how to prepare the 
soil, etc. Send for your Free copy today. 
Address Dept. S-8, Peat Import Corp., 
1151 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 





HOW TO GROW ROSES 
The new Sunset 10-Center, ‘“‘How to 
Grow Roses in the West,”’ is an amaz- 
ingly detailed booklet that leaves no 
question unanswered. Order your copy 
now. 10 cents postpaid from 
SUNSET BOOK DEPT. 838CSN 


576 Sacramento St., San Francisco 


Thee Osuginuil PORTABLE 
CHARCOAL 
BROILER 


Unexcelled for small 
homes or large estates 
-.-can be wheeled 
anywhere... broils 
steaks, chops and 
other meats to perfec- 
tion ... sold by leading 
department and hard- 
ware stores... send 
for free descriptive 
folder and recipe book. 


J. MA. HUNTINGTON IRON WORKS 
1442 FOOTHILL BLVD. = LA CANADA, CALIFORNIA 
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HOW TO GROW CARNATIONS 


Both in this country and in England 


| lots has been done to improve the size, 
| form, fragrance, and colors of perpetual- 


flowering carnations. Unless you’re grow- 
ing some of the new varieties, you don’t 
know what you’re missing. It’s possible 
now to select varieties that come in rain- 
bow colorings with petals that are unbe- 
lievably fringed, striped, flaked, and 
marbled. 

All through northern California 
Charles Garrity of San Leandro is known 
for his achievements with carnations. 
The fancy border types are his specialty. 
They’re spicy, small-flowered carnations 


| with good long stems for cutting, and 





August’s Expert—Charles Garrity 


they come in a wide range of colors and 
types. They’re hybrids of the old Mal- 
maison carnations and hardy old-fash- 


| ioned pinks. 





Carnation growing is really a Garrity 
hobby—one that keeps this independent 
old-time Scotch gardener busy the 
seventh day of each week. The other 6 
days he’s a jobbing gardener who works 
hard in his gardens for the love of it. 

This month he’s busy sowing carna- 
tion seeds. All carnations, Mr. Garrity 
says, are easy to grow from seed except 
in the cold sections of the Northwest. 
Californians should sow seed now (mid- 
July to late August); Northwesterners 
in February or March. The plants will 
start to bloom in August and stop with 
the cold weather. 

Mr. Garrity starts seeds in flats in a 
soil mixture of 14 loam, 1 leaf mold, 
and 14 sand. He barely covers the seeds 
with soil. Some of the seeds germinate 
in 2 weeks. Others may require a month. 





When the seedlings have developed 
their third pair of leaves, he shifts them 
into second flats containing a mixture of 
14 loam, \ leaf mold, and 14 sand. As 
soon as the plants are 4 inches high, 
they’re ready to be shifted to the beds 
where they’re to flower. 

Carnation beds should be properly 
prepared about 3 weeks in advance of 
planting time, says Mr. Garrity. The 
beds should be raised about 9 inches to 
provide perfect drainage. Otherwise win- 
ter wetness may rot them. Dig in plenty 
of stable manure, though not too fresh, 
to lighten the soil and provide food for 
the plants too. Plaster from old buildings 
will furnish lime. Cover the bed with 
about an inch of it and dig it in deeply. 

Set the plants about 18 inches apart 
because they spread considerably. In 
certain parts of the Northwest, it may 
be necessary to hold the plants over in 
cold frames during the winter. They can 
be set out in late April or May. 

The center tip should be pinched off 
when the plants are 6 inches high. This 
makes them bushy and sturdy and they'll 
have lots of flowers. Some of the special- 
ists also pinch the tips off of the young 
side growths as soon as they’re 6 or 8 
inches long. 

Staking carnations will make the 
plants look a lot neater. Thin green 3- 
foot bamboo canes are ideal. Push them 
into the ground deep enough to hold 
plants steady against summer winds—6 
or 8 inches will do it—and 8 or 4 inches 
away from the heart of the plant. 

Carnations start to bloom in May in 
California. They’re 4 to 6 weeks later in 
the Northwest. When the winters are 
mild, the plants go on blooming till 
Thanksgiving. 

Here’s a short list of some of Mr. 
Garrity’s best varieties of border carna- 
tions: 

Noe. Bopsy, salmon-pink shading to yellow; 
Rose Marie, rose-pink; Monawk, brilliant orange 
and crimson; Parricia JEAN, white ground with 
crimson facing; Smoky, unusual lavender with me- 
tallic sheen; JEAN Dunn, pink overcast with dove- 


grey; Primrose Dames, lemon-yeilow; Crimson 
Kina, deep maroon. 


Some of the fancy carnations that 
other growers are handling include: 


Rosert ALLWwoop, English introduction with 4- 
inch flowers of vivid scarlet; Guy ALLWoop, ex- 
quisite pale salmon-pink; Joan Marte, glistening 
white variety with 4-inch flowers beautifully 
fringed; Brrsy, silky white threaded with crimson; 
Woburn, deep maroon-red; Lapp1g, large-flowered 
salmon-pink; Cirrus CLoup, pearly rose marked 
with streamers of rose and scarlet; Roya Rose, 
royal purple; Dream, sulphur-yellow deeply etched 
with purple lines. 


Depending on the variety, these 
plants cost from 25 to 50 cents each. 
Gardeners not interested in named va- 
rieties can get seeds for 35 cents per 
packet from many seedsmen. The best 
time to order plants is March or April. 
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Sou Leveter. I find that a plasterer’s 
trowel is far superior to a block of wood 
for leveling the soil in my flats. And by 
turning the trowel on edge, you can 
make a straight seed furrow too. I 
bought my plasterer’s trowel at a hard- 
ware store for 19 cents plus tax.—L. E. 


B., Berkeley, Calif. 


Fruit-Saver. For many years I’ve 
fought with birds in an attempt to pre- 
vent them from stealing my fruit. Fi- 
nally, I learned from an old European 
gardener how to make this “potato 
hawk.” The hawk frightens the birds 
away and my fruit’s safe. It consists of 

















half a dozen big turkey feathers stuck in 
a potato. A piece of string tied round 
the middle of the potato goes to a pole 
fastened to the center of the tree as the 
illustration shows. The slightest breeze 
moves the hawk, and believe me, the 
birds give my place a wide berth!—J. E. 
T., Spokane. 


TRANSPLANTING Trp. To reduce the 
number of transplanting fatalities, save 
transplanting for a cloudy day. (A rainy 
day’s even better.) None of your plants 
will wilt, and they'll take immediate 
hold in their new surroundings.—Mrs. 


S. H. K., Portland. 


ANOTHER TRANSPLANTING Tip. I learned 
this transplanting tip from a German 
gardener. Dig a series of small holes 
where you’re going to plant your seed- 
lings and fill each hole with water. Leave 
a good gob of soil around each plant, set 
it in the water-filled hole, and fill in 
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with more soil. This gives the plants 
plenty of root moisture so necessary at 
this time and saves top watering which 
may be hard on them. I haven’t lost a 
plant since using this method.—G. N., 
San Diego. 


Sow1na SEEps. When sowing flower 
seeds in rows, include a few radish seeds 
too. Here’s why: they'll be above the 
ground in 5 days and help open the soil 
for the flower seedlings to push through. 
The young radishes will protect the 
flower youngsters from the full heat of 
the sun as well as reduce the shock of the 
falling water at sprinkling time. Insects 
seem to steer clear of radishes because of 
the odor and that’ll help protect the 
young seedlings. When the seedlings are 
about 2 inches high, the radishes can be 
weeded out.—H. L. S., San Dimas, 


Calif. 


Piant CLEANER. To clean dust from 
cacti and other house plants, I use a 
dampened baby’s hair brush. This gets 
the dust that accumulates between the 
spines on cacti. Leaves of ordinary house 
plants can be cleaned in a jiffy with such 
a small brush, and there’s no danger of 
leaving drops of water on the leaves to 
cause possible rot.—Mrs. L. W. B., 
La Grande, Ore. 


Pir—E CLEANERS IN THE GARDEN. I’ve 
found that pipe cleaners are excellent to 
tie branches of climbers to trellises. Sim- 
ply bend one end of the cleaner around 
the stem and twist the other end around 
the trellis or support. The soft wooly 
covering of the cleaner keeps the plant 
from getting cut.—Mrs. C. V. N., 
Yucaipa, Calif. 


Hairpin Hexps. I find hairpins are ex- 
ceedingly useful when making flower 
arrangements. They’re the right size 
and can be used inconspicuously to hold 
flower stems in position.— Mrs. J. C. K., 
Healdsburg, Calif. 


Hence Hrnt. Sprinkle your hedge light- 
ly with the garden hose just before trim- 
ming it, and your shears won't get 
gummy and hard to work.—Z. S., 
Visalia, Calif. 
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And what is your pet garden tip? For 
each tip used, Sunset pays $1 on publica- 
tion. Address Tips for Tenderfeet, Sunset 
Magazine, 576 Sacramento St., San Fran- 
cisco. Unused tips will not be acknowl- 
edged or returned. 








A CLEAN 
TOILET 
IS NO 
HEALTH 
HAZARD 















Hor weather helps to breed germs 
in toilets. Don’t risk insanitation. 
Sant-F usu was originated to clean 
toilets. And you don’t have to 
rub and scrub, either. 

Just sprinkle a little of this odor- 
less powder in the bowl. (Follow 
directions on the can.) Flush the 
toilet. SANI-FLUSH removes stains. 
It purifies the hidden trap that 
no other method can reach. It 
banishes the cause of toilet odors. 
Sani-FLusu cannot injure plumb- 
ing connections. It is also effective 
for cleaning automobile radiators 
(directions on can). Sold by gro- 
cery, drug, hardware, and five-and- 
ten-cent stores. 25c and 
10c sizes. The Hygienic 
Products Co., Canton, O. 





CLEANS TOILET BOWLS WITHOUT SCOURING 














THREE-WAY COURTESY—Give me the 
name and address of your favorite, local 
magazine representative. I'll send him 
(or her) details of Sunset’s attractive 
commission offers. To you for your cour- 
tesy I'll send postpaid by return mail a 
complimentary copy of Sunset’s Hostess 
Handbook. Stan Lauriston, 
Sunset Co-Worker’s Club, 576 Sacra- 


Address: 


mento St., San Francisco, California. 














Dear Mary: 

Wi c¥-bal\¢-b coy a dat -iho) oan 
Since using Soil-off it’s 
easy to clean my paint- 
Yo Bue UORE-bale Mr colelo kite) di 
EVato Ms Mb obale WN MET-Arc-M-Volo) ot: 


two-thirds of my time! 
... Dorothy 


SOIL OFF 


Dissolves Dirt 
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SHOPPING CENTER 





TREE SURGERY 


HOUSEHOLD 


PEST CONTROL 








PRICELESS 


Trees become deep- 
rooted in your lives 
as well as in the 
earth. Don’t take 
chances. Entrust their 
care to DAVEY, 
originator of Tree 
Surgery. Illustrated 
folder on request. 

ITCOSTS NO MORETO 


MAKE SURE 


WITH GENUINE 


DAVEY TREE 
SURGERY CO., LTD. 


SAN FRANCISCO Fresno LOS ANGELES 
Russ Bidg. Oakland, Palo Alto Story Bidg. 
SU 3377 Pasadena, Burlingame, San Rafael TU 1929 


INSPECTION & ESTIMATE 








FREE 
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HOBERGS & SEIGLERS 


Lake County’s Outstanding American Plan Re- 
sorts. Everything your heart desires in a vacation. 


Write for Particulars 
TO 
HOBERGS RESORT 
for Pleasure 
Lake County, Calif. OR 
SEIGLERS HOT SPRINGS 

for Health 
Lake County, Calif. 


A VACATION AT TWO — FOR 
THE PRICE OF ON 














YOU NEED ais 


For those touring occasions when per- 
haps you're groomed for the road and pre- 
fer to eat in the car, here is a metal serving 
tray that slips over the window, fits any 
car, has rubber-covered brackets to pre- 
vent scratching. It tucks, folded, into the 


luggage when not in use. $1 postpaid. Only $ ole 
P 


ONTEN MFG. CO., 1451 So. 5th St, Berkeley, Calif. 
PONTEN AUTO LUNCH TRAY 
















SCHOOLS 





LEARN 
FLORISTRY 


Learn a fascinating and prof- 
itable business AT HOME in 
your spare time! no matter 
where you live! 

“Floristry for You’’ + an 
authentically written booklet 
—beautifully illustrated, will open your eyes to an 
interesting money-making career. Send for your FREE 
COPY and information on this course. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FLORAL TECHNOLOGY 
4759-A Hollywood Bivd. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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LAMPS 


full of nau- 


SHIPS’ BELLS 


Dozens of bells—all A sho 


sizes and tones — _ tical lamps—ancient 
gathered from oe and modern. If you 
since the days of the don’t see the lamp 
old whalers and you want, we'll make 
windjammers. it for you. 


ANCHORS AND WHEELS TOO. In fact, 
we have every marine object imaginable. 


FOR BROWN 
SPOTS ON 
LAWNS. 

CAUSED BY 
SOD WEBWORMS 


Bela Bele 
effects 100% kill 
¢ SOD WEB- 

ORMS (lawn 








moths) and WIREWORMS. 
Beta-Beta leaves no residual poison on 
the surface or in the soil. Economical, a 
pint of Beta-Beta makes 32 gallons of / 
solution, enough to treat an area 12 x 24 
feet. Pint $1. 25, half pint 75c. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, end —_ 
FREE descriptive folder on req 
IFFIN CHEMICAL co. 
1000-16th Street, San Francisco 


*BETA-BET ae 
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Fascinating, interesting items that are just the 

thing for homes and cabins, 

VISIT OUR SHOP. It’s down near the 

waterfront at 274 Spear St., San Francisco. 
Tel. SUtter 1283. 


SAVERY BROS., MARINE ANTIQUES 








HOUSEWIVES ENTHUSIASTIC 


With Deliciously Tender 
ner Easily Prepared in 
THE ASPARAGUS COOK- 
_— co nar ue fins to _ eg 2 A 
RIGHT (WITHOUT FYING) 
for steaming in any standard 2 
qt. d. b. Also steams broccoli, 
celery, cauliflower, etc. 

A BLUE RIBBON WINNER 
at The National Inventors Con- 








Corry’s SLUG DEATH 


ORIGINAL ENGLISH FORMULA 
For Slugs and Snails 


Has saved thousands of Pacific Coast gardens 
from destruction this season. 


Slugs and snails crawl right past the tender- 
est plants to feast on this powder which 
brings quick death. 


Kills the pests — Saves the plants. 


F. D. CORRY, Victoria, B. C., Mnftr. 
BUNGE LUMBER & HARDWARE CO. 
Pacific Coast Agents 
9620 16th Ave. S. W., Seattle 














1 
gress ‘held in New York City, June 1937, this HANDY RAK 
is a REAL time and labor saver, and is made of steel wire 
tinned to comply with Pure Food Laws. PRICE $1.00 NET 
anywhere in U.S. See your dept. store, or order DIRECT from 
ASPARAGUS COOK-RAK 
7169 Sunset Bivd. Hollywood, Calif. 
Invented and Patented by Grace Powell. 











MAKE EASY MON 


eACHRISTMAS CR 


2 
No Cones ba present occupation. Housewives, office- 













EASY TO APPLY 
SIMPLY SPRAY ITI 


At leading Nursery, Pet, and 
Hardware stores or write to 
CALIFORNIA PEST CONTROL 
Son Francisco and tos Angeles 


GARDEN CHEMICAL CO., 2923 Chap 





BREAKS pos’ s 
HABITS*HARM- 
LESS to PLANTS 
OR ANIMALS 


$t., Oakland, Cal. 
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SILVER SWAN STUDIOS 





320 FIFTH AVENUE 
Dept. 52. New York 











VELOX PRINTS 


VELOX PRINTS, 6 or 8 exposure rolls developed and printed 





FREE 


your home and garden of pesky 


insects. Electracide lures them, 
then destroys them on its electri- 
fied grids — plugs in any 


household light socket. Write 

for complete information. 
ROBERTS COMPANY 
Burlingame California 


om ee meceean 





with one 5 x 7 enlargement—25c coin. 8-exposure Films Nos. 
127, 120 and 116 only, developed and printed DOUBLE 
SIZE with one 5 x 7 enlargement—25c coin. Re-prints 3c 
each. Same day service. 


Q&S FINISHERS 


P. O. Box 15, Sta. A Dept. S. Los Angeles, Calif. 








KODAK ROLLS DEVELOPED 
BETTER FINISHING 8 sharp glossy prints. Your 
choice of 2 - 5x7” glossy enlargements, 25e (coin.) 
GLOBE PHOTO SHOP, LaCrosse, Wis. 
(Clip this ad for RUSH order.) 





MOUTH BREATHERS 


SAVE THE FACE AND TEETH A works) 
$3.00 DIRECT OR C.0.D 


J.L. ROBINSON CO., Reno, Nev. 















00 FREE ‘Samples 
Write CRESCENT YA 
166-F, Mascher St Phila., x 


ARIN 








NOW READY! 


What so many Sunset readers have asked 
for—a complete list of all the books and leaf- 


” 


lets we offer. All the famous ‘‘ten-centers 


... all the garden, hostess, travel and build- 
ing books and pamphlets . . . named, num- 
bered, priced and described for your conven- 
ience. Send a postcard request to address be- 
low, and we’ll gladly send your copy, free, by 


return mail, 
SUNSET BOOK LIST 


576 Sacramento Street, 


San Francisco, California. 



























GARDEN SPECIALS 





FALL BULBS 





COLCHICUM 


AUTUMN-FLOWERING CROCUS 
5 Bulbs $1.00 ato” 


FREE—New Fall Bulb Catalogue illustrated in color 


SEVIEM “ali 








SEEOS © BULBS © PLANTS © SHRUBS 
256 Market St., San Francisco 
NURSERY AT QUINTARA ST. & 23rd AVE. 








BULB IRIS COLLECTION 


12 DUTCH SPECIAL 
12 SPANISH $4.00 
12 ENGLISH Postpaid 


Many colors, early and late varieties. 
FREE—12 Crocus bulbs with each order. 
McLEAN BULB FARM, Elma, Wash. 
Specialists in fine Daffodils. Catalog on request. 





COLCHICUM 


Giant Autumn-Flowering Crocus 
25c EACH 
5 BULBS $1.00 


POSTPAID 
Bears numerous beautiful and unusual 
flowers of rosy-carmine. Hardy-easy to 
grow-good for cutting. Makes interest- 
ing gifts for the sick as the bulbs will 
flower without soil or water. At this 
reduced price show something new to 


your garden friends. BULB CATALOG FREE. 


GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 
RFD 6, Box 516S, Tacoma, Wash. 













GARDEN SUPPLIES 








IRONCRAFT 


FREE PLAN No. 3 





Whether you_want this popular Oven Combination, 
an Outdoor Fireplace and Barbecue or just a simple 


grill, you can build it with Ironcraft Equipment 
and Free Plans described in illustrated folder. Send 
post card 


Write for name of Local Dealer 


IRONCRAFT, INC., 810 Polhemus St., San Jose, Calif. 








DAFFODILS — Sunset Special Mixture 


Thousands of these fine bulbs were planted last fall all over 
Sunset Land. They resulted in the most complimentary reports. 
This year we are making the collection better than ever. It’s a 
hand picked selection ranging from giant daffodils to the small 
fragrant jonquils and poet's narcissi. We think you will like it. 
Large round bulbs 25 for $1.00; 100 for $3.50. Big double 
nosers (at least two blooms per bulb) 20 for $1.00; 100 for 
$3.95. Postpaid. 1758-D Franklin Bivd., Eugene, Oregon 


CONLEY'S BLOSSOM FARM 





40 LARGE DARWIN TULIPS $1.00 


Diam. 1 inch. Assorted Colors. ae ag Or for $1. 00 you 
may have any one item. 100 A 
Span. Iris; 50 Freesias. Three items for $2. 75. Postpaid. Add 
Sales Tax. @ Cecil Houdyshel, Dept. S., La Verne, Calif. 








@ OREGON-GROWN LILY BULBS 


Write today for our illustrated catalogue containing cultural 
instructions -_ descriptions of over 100 varieties of Lilies for 
Fall Plantin; 

EDGAR L. *KLINE—Lily Specialist—OSWEGO, OREGON 





FALL BULBS ©: 


Catalogue 
Specializing in RANUNCULUS and ANEMONES 
MILLIKEN NURSERIES, Cucamonga, Calif. 


IT. UNREELS 
REELS UP 


Water. CA Hi 


Hose Problems Solved with 


REAL-REEL 


No more dragging hose around, wear- 
ing it out—spoiling your clothes. Now 
with REAL-REEL you move it on 
wheels. Pays for itself in hose saving. 
Holds 125 ft.—$5.85 delivered. 
Connecting hose $1.00. FLEX- 

§ NEK holds nozzle any posi- 


tion 75c. At Garden Supply 
dealers or shipped tpai 
Postcard brings free folder. 


ANKER-HOLTH MFG. CO., INC. 
Dept. $M, Portland, Oregon 











FERTILIZERS | 








SUPERP < 
GROzIt 


ZIT 


© PLANT ¥ 


‘ea 





Makes 
. NS 


BeepeENs 


SPARKLE 


GROWERS FERTILIZER Co, 


108 Davis St., San Francisco 


AT GARDEN SUPPLY DEALERS 





g5FUL ae 
SWEET = 


2 





Growing Sweet Peas successfully is made 
easy by using Bandini Special Sweet Pea 
Food. Contains all the plant 
food elements to stimulate 
healthy, vigorous growth, 
plus four elements especially 
for sweet peas. 


BANDINI FERTILIZER 
CO., LTD., Los Angeles 


SCHMEIDELL & CO. 
San Francisco 








AT GARDEN SUPPLY STORES & NURSERIES 








LAWNS 











AFRICAN IFAFA LILY Hi 





5 for $1 Cyrthanthus lutescens. Slim golden trumpets, 
Sales Taz fragrant of Narcissus. Long blooming, always 
Please attractive. Delivery at once. Free catalog. 


que St. Clair Rare Bulb Gardens, Box 1442, Richmond, Cal. 


PLANTING 











AUGUST SPECIAL—ONE CENT SALE 


Mixed early crocus bulbs. @ Dutch iris, Yellow Queen. @ 
Blooming size bulbs—all you want—at only One Cent Each. 
Many other bargains in our 1938 bulb catalog. Write for it. 
FLORAVISTA Route 5 OLYMPIA, WASH. 





IRIS= DUTCH IRIS 


Get the greatest possible value by making your selection 
from the big new catalog o 

CARL SALBACH 
645 Woodmont Avenue Berkeley, California 


DELPHINIUMS 


At Hoodacres Originating Gardens 


New developments éach season — our Double 

Whites grander than ever. Seeds and Plants. 

Also our new Jap Iris, brilliant Coral Bells, Etc. 
Catalog. 


CHARLES BARBER Troutdale, Oregon 








GIANT TRUMPET DAFFODILS 
$ .00 3each King Alfred, , Olympia, 
eee. -_ Van = 

eren’s Giant. Fine big bulbs 

postpaid direct from the grower. 
Catalog of fine bulbs on request. 


MSELEAN BULB FARM 









AUGUST 1938 





mus °K ROSES Bitters 


Seedlings that will make gorgeously blooming plants next 
Spring, postpaid, $2.00 per dozen. 

Mixed seed of our superb 1938 | aa and Acaulis Prim- 
roses, $1.00 per 100 seed. 


Seed from selected pastel shades (stock limited) $2.00 per 


100 seed. 
Seed from our bed of Super Marvels (stock very limited), 
$5.00 per 100 seed. 
El NEVILL PRIMROSE FARM 
Dept. T., Poulsbo, Washington 











iS YOURS hy LAWN BEAUTIFUL? 
A Th led Lawn Sprinkling 
System win Save You Money, 
Time and Effort. 
Send for Catalog and Free Plan Blank 


THOMPSON MFG. CO. 
2251 East Seventh Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 








Name. 


FO LES ENR PRONE REE EE 














MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
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WORTH BARKING FOR 


@ Kills fleas 
100% faster 


@ None revive 
to reinfest 


@ Kills fleas, 
lice, dog ticks, 
stick-tites 





LIKE the old Pulvex, this new Pulvex not 
only kills all the fleas but KILLS THEM 
100% FASTER. None revive—no flea can 
survive Pulvex. Can be applied on single 
spot to kill fleas, but when dusted all over, 
it also kills lice, dog ticks, and protects 
against fresh reinfestation of fleas for sev- 
eral days. For quickness, certainty, com- 
pleteness of kill, the new Pulvex is supreme. 
At pet, drug and department stores, 50c. 


HULVEX 6-USE DOG SOAP kills fleas, cits, tones,” 
rizes, grooms, cleans, 50c. Pulvex Flea Soap, 25¢' 








TIPS ON TIPPING WHEN TRAVELING 
Only a dime. this standard Sunset leaflet 
tells when, who and how much to tip, no 
matter how you travel. Order now from 
Sunset Book Dept. 838A, 
576 Sacramento St., San Francisco 

















Unlike mos* other laxatives Innerclean herbal 
laxative is made up of a blend of nature’s herbs 
gathered from many remote corners of the world. 
These pleasant tasting and beneficial ingredients 
are mild and gentle in action and yet extremely 
thorough. Many people write us to say that Inner- 
clean is the only laxative they have ever used 
that gets the results so 
much desired. 

If you are a victim of con- 
stipation give Innerclean a 
trial. Buy a 50c package | 
(enough to last the family 
for months) at your drug or 
health food store or write 
for free generous trial sup- 
ply. Once you have used 
this wonderful compound 
you will bless the day you 
heard of it. Innerclean Co., an 
Dept. 12-J, 846 E. 6th Street, coe saci 
Los Angeles. In Canada— FREE SAMPLE 
427 St. Francois Xavier St., A penny postal brings you 
Montreal. 





NATURES HERBS CORRECTLY COMBINED 
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MORE 
SUNSED GOLD 


SE 


(Concluded from page 4.) 


BEAUTY AND THE WEST 


Dear Sunset: Here’s a view of the lookout 
station at historic Donner Summit on U. 8. 
Highway 40. In realigning this highway the 
State Division of Highways wisely gave 
some thought to preserving scenic values. 
Below this point lie Donner Lake and the 
famous monument. Landscaping has been 
done and parking spaces have been pro- 
vided. 


Mrs. F. GrErIzs, 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Sunset motorists should be on the lookout 
this summer for good and bad examples of 
highway planning. The Roadside Camera 
Contest announced in our June issue (page 
44) offers a number of cash prizes for win- 
ning pictures. Closing date for the contest has 
been extended to October 15.—xEb. 


THE COLOR COVERS 


Dear Sunset: Here’sa grand way to brighten 
up the top of an old card table: Cut the 





pictures from the outside front covers of 
9 Sunsets, and paste them on the table top. 
Use strips of black tape or paper along the 
lines where the squares join and around the 
outer edge—just as quilt blocks are put to- 
gether. Then varnish the entire top. It 
makes a gay, Western table and it’s easy to 
make too. 
Mrs. GEorGE F. STEWART, 
Eureka, Calif. 


Dear Sunset: To prolong my enjoyment of 

the pictures on your covers, I’ve cut them 

out and use them as a decoration along the 
wall of my screened porch. 

Mrs. JENNIE J. Moss, 

Grants Pass, Ore. 


For the convenience of people who like to 
save Sunset covers for framing or mounting, 
we'll make all future pictures uniform in size 
and shape. (This month’s cover is an ex- 
ample.) We've done a little experimenting 
ourselves, and find that the cover photographs 
look grand if cut out along the black lines, 
and framed with a large white mat.—kEp. 


BUNNY WOOL 


Dear Sunset: If you’re interested in chin. 
chillas (see July issue, page 15) then you 
ought to know about Angora rabbits too. 
They’re not as expensive but raising them 
is just as much fun. These fascinating little 
animals, when in full coat, look just like 
snowballs, for they produce the whitest, 
softest, silkiest wool imaginable. 

Besides being a hobby, raising Angora 
rabbits has its financial compensations too. 
Their wool may be sold by the pound to 
manufacturers or you can use it at home. 
I spin the wool into yarn on an old-fash- 
ioned spinning wheel. Then I use the yarn 
for making adorably soft sweaters, berets, 
scarfs, and baby things. 

A pair of mature rabbits costs about $10 
and in a few weeks there’ll be a little family 
with which to start building up a rabbitry. 
Food costs about 2 cents a week per bunny. 
Angoras grow wool at the rate of an inch 
every 4 weeks, and in 12 or 13 weeks, when 
the wool’s 3 inches long, it’s sheared off 
with a pair of round-ended scissors. The 
average Angora yields about 2'%4 ounces of 
wool at a shearing. 

Mrs. E1LENKA DMocHowsKI, 
Palo Alto, Calif, 





gardens 


the West 





A D | 0 S. In San Francisco people 
have adopted a new slogan and it’s working wonders. The slogan is 
“Start to Shine for °39!” All over town San Franciscans are busy 
| painting houses, modernizing store fronts, and improving parks and 
so that their city will look its very best next year when mil- 
| lions of people come West to see the Fair on Treasure Island. 


Sunset suggests that “‘Start to Shine for ’39!” is so good a slogan 
it ought to be adopted by Westerners everywhere. After all, when the 
visitors come they won't go just to Treasure Island. On their way to 
and from the Fair, lots of them will travel north and south to see all the 
other Western wonders they've heard so much about. The West—all 
-will be playing host to the rest of the country. And all of 
us can do our bit by brightening up our homes and our communities, 
so that America will see the West at its best in 1939. 


YT Iulhyl. EpItTor 








SUNSET 


‘YOUR CAR IS REALLY 
THREE GARS IN ONE 


say service managers 
the country over 


[’ ANYONE KNOWS HIS CARS, it is 


the car dealer’s service manager. So 
we have talked with scores of service 


managers all over the country. What 

they say boils down to this simple fact: 
Every car has three different grades of 

performance. Here’s why— 

The farther you advance the spark of a mod- 
ern car, up to the point of maximum efficiency, 
the more power you get from gasoline. 

But the motor “knocks” or “pings” when 
the spark is set farther ahead than the “anti- 
knock” quality of the gasoline used permits. 


Judged by anti-knock 
quality, there are three 
grades of gasoline: “low 


” “reoular” and gas- 


grade, 
oline containing “Ethyl.” 
That is why yourcar hasa 
device, variously called“‘dis- 
tributor adjuster,” “Octane 
Selector,” etc.—for setting 
the spark for each of these 
three grades of gasoline. 
And the performance of 
your car depends upon the 
grade of gas and spark set- 


ting, as shown below. 








O. E. MOORE, shop foreman for W. B. 
Deyo Co., Ford dealer in Detroit, Mich., 
says: “Those of us engaged in tuning cars 
know that the grade of fuel used goes 
a long way in making our work stand 
out. We always recommend Ethyl to a 
customer who expects the tops in per- 
formance. Then we can go all the way with 
the spark advance and still avoid ‘ping.’” 











Poor performance 
with low grade” gasoline 


There is no anti-knock fluid 
(containing tetraethyl lead) 
in “low grade” gasoline. 
Power is lost because the 
spark must be retarded to 
prevent “knock” or “ping.” 








Good performance 
with “regular” gasoline 


Most regular gasoline has 
in it anti-knock fluid (con- 
taining tetraethyl lead). The 
spark can be considerably 
advanced for more power 
without “knock” or “ping.” 


YOU HAVE THESE 3 CHOICES 





Best performance 
with gasoline containing “ETHYL” 


Gasoline “with ETHYL” is highest in 
all-round quality. It has enough anti- 
knock fluid (containing tetraethyl 
lead) so that the spark can be fully 
advanced for maximum power and 
economy without “knock” or “ping.” 





















GUS RUSHNECK, service 
manager of B. F. Curry, Inc., 
Chevrolet dealer, New York 
City, says: ““When the public 
understands that there are 
three grades of performance 
built into every car, we serv- 
ice men will lead happier 
lives. Sure, the cars will run 
on any gas they buy...buta 
} Chevrolet has so much more 
on the ball when you can 
tune it up for real top-grade 
performance. That means 
gasoline ‘with Ethyl.’” 

















“WE GIVE both our new and used car customers the 
best performance and the most economical run for 
their money by tuning up their cars for gasoline ‘with 
Ethyl,’” says William E. Kennedy, service manager 
for Triangle Motor Sales, Inc., Chrysler and Plymouth 
distributors, Lima, O. “Our call-back, no-charge labor 
costs have been reduced over 50% because now our 
Chrysler and Plymouth cars are tuned up for Ethyl.” 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION, manufacturer of anti-knock fluids used by oil companies to improve gasoline 





Give yourself a break this 
summer! Martha Meade’s 
recipes will save you the 
bother of finding new dishes 
to please a fretful family. 
Use these recipes with Drifted 
Snow "Home-Perfected” Flour 
because they can’t cause a failure! 


Two big hot weather problems are 
solved for you by Drifted Snow 
‘‘Home-Perfected’” Flour. One is 
to find new menus for fussy fami- 
lies. Every sack contains Martha 
Meade’s “New Summer Recipes” 
— Peach Fluff Cake and other 
dishes pictured here. They have 
what it takes to make folks forget 
the heat! 

The other problem is how to get 
perfect results every time in all 
your baking, how to avoid failures 
that double your work. Martha 


Meade’s recipes and Drifted Snow 
Flour have been tested together. 
The recipes are made for this flour 
—the flour suits the recipes. They 
can’t cause a failure! 

This is important to you because 
flour is such a big factor in baking 
success. You know in advance that 
the recipes and the flour have been 
tested by Sperry’s staff of 117 
Western homemakers in homes 
like your own and approved for 
your use! Hundreds of home- 
makers have written to say how 
much these recipes and Drifted 
Snow Flour have improved their 
baking. 

Now’s the time to find out how 
Martha Meade’s recipes and 
Drifted Snow Flour can help you 
cure “hot weather blues.’ Get the 
flour with the flag-on-the-bag (at 
your grocer’s now) and serve 
Peach Fluff Cake tomorrow. 











“Summerize” your meals! This man’s fam- 
ily (above) goes for backyard picnics. 
Society favors patio parties. And you can 
“‘summerize’” your meals, indoors or out, 
by using the special new Martha Meade 
recipes described here and packed inside 
every sack of Drifted Snow ‘“Home- 
Perfected” Flour. 





Jue LOVE 
Wartha Wleads REC\PES \ws\0* 
4 


LOOK FOR THE FLOUR WITH THIS FLAG-ON-THE-BAG 


**Drifted Snow’’ and ‘‘Home-Perfected’’ are registered trademarks of General 
Mills, Inc. Copyright 1938 by General Mills, Inc. 








